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Painting by Paul Sample—‘‘Copra Workers, Luzon”’ 


Dollars for Coconuts, in the Philippines 


HILIPPINE COPRA — dried coconut meat — is the source of coco- 
Phat oil, one of the world’s most versatile commodities. Its 
principal use is in soap-making and the by-product, glycerine. 

Before the war, the Philippines were the world’s largest ex- 
porters of coconut products. The coconut industry has been 
one of the first to recover a‘ter the liberation. Other export 
products beginning to move in quantity include Manila hemp, 
manganese and chrome ore. It will take some time to restore 
the flow of exports such as sugar, gold, tobacco, hats, pearl 
buttons, cabinet woods, and embroidery. 

Foreign trade of the Philippines increased about fivefold 
during the forty years of American sovereignty. By the end of 
the year our exports to the Philippines are expected to reach 
substantially higher levels. 


The only Americar Bank in the Philippines, the Manila Branch of 
the National City Bank is a complete and long-established unit which 


exporters and importers use to build foreign trade and business men gen- 
erally utilize for all types of financial transactions in the Islands. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service’”’ 
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Since 1919 George N. Coe, 
Manager of Manila Branch, 
has served National City cus- 
tomers in London ant in sev- 
en branches in the Far East. 
He has rolled up 27 years 
actively practicing banking 
overseas, a lifetime experi- 
ence exclusively at the dis- 
posal of National City clients. 
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Because of the man-power shortage, 
Great Britain is investigating possibilities 
for the construction of factories in other 
countries. A British-Swiss project calls for 
the construction of a mill for making 
15,000 tons of stainless steel annually 
near Copenhagen, Denmark. Denmark 
may also be the site for a textile mill 
built with British capital. Of the Euro- 
pean countries, Denmark offers the best 
facilities for industrial development. 
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U. S. businessmen wishing to go to 
Germany to purchase manufactured 
goods from the American zone may now 
apply to the Passport Division of the 
State Department. Originally only those 
interested in buying toys, chinaware, ra- 
dio cabinets, clocks, watches, wine and 
liquor were permitted to go, but this list 
has now been extended to include other 
products. Applicants must be cleared by 
U.S. occupation authorities. 
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Japan is to be among the world’s fore- 
most producers of watches once again as 
a result of a change in the list of fac- 
tories to be designated as reparations. 
Of 39 plants recently removed from the 
reparations list, 15 comprised 90 per cent 
of the watch and clock industry of Japan, 
originally marked for removal because 
they had made time fuses for bombs 
during the war. 
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Nearly one quarter of all transport air- 
craft in the United States is now engaged 
in international operations. U. S. flag car- 
riers now have 887 planes with a seating 
capacity of 23,315, of which 195 are in 
overseas flights. The U.S. now has 57 
per cent more commercial aircraft than 
at the same time last year, while seating 
capacity has tripled. American manufac- 
turers have orders for 779 new planes 
from U.S. flag lines, and for 101 from 
the air lines of other countries. 
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Russian occupation authorities have 
agreed to supply the British and Ameri- 
can zones of Germany with firewood and 
180,000 tons of brown coal for heating 
purposes this winter. The Russians will 
designate the German firms in their zone 
to make deliveries, while the British and 
American authorities will indicate the 
firms in the Western zones which will 
receive and distribute the shipments. 
Cost of the coal and firewood will be 
charged against deliveries of hard coal 
and steel from the British zone. 


lewspoints. 





The railroads of Greece must be almost 
completely rebuilt to restore prewar effi- 
ciency. During the fighting, more than 
200 miles of tracks were ripped up, 725 
bridges destroyed, and 60 per cent of 
all telephone and telegraph installations 
damaged beyond repair. Only 24 loco- 
motives remain out of 232 before the 
war, and 14 passenger cars are left out 
of 389. 
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Argentina will admit 250,000 immi- 
grants in the next five years if the plan 
of President Juan D. Peron is approved 
by the Argentine Congress. Perén asks 
for admittance of 50,000 immigrants each 
year. Preference is to be given to farmers, 


fishermen, industrial technicians and 
specialized workers. 
° 0 Oo 


Switzerland has concluded a_ trade 
agreement with the Belgian-Luxembourg 
customs union. Switzerland is to import 
approximately $6,600,000 in metal prod- 
ucts, textiles, glass and ceramics, coal and 
cclonial wood. Belgium and Luxembourg 
will receive machinery, dyes, pharmaceu- 
ticals and fresh fruits from Switzerland. 
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Tourists in Spain will benefit from a 
lower rate of exchange. Travelers from the 
U.S. will receive 16.40 pesetas for one 
dollar even though the official rate remains 
at 10.95 pesetas. Corresponding rates 
have been set up to encourage tourists 
from Britain, Switzerland and Portugal. 
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Norway is to enlarge facilities for pro- 
ducing nitrogen. In an effort to win part 
of the greatly expanded world market 
for fertilizers, production at the Norsk 
hydro plant is to be increased by 20,000 
tons a year at a§cost of approximately 
$10,000,000. Consumption of nitrogen 
fertilizers in Norway has risen from an 
annual prewar rate of 10,000 tons to 
more than 19,000 tons yearly. Consump- 
tion of nitrogen products in Great Brit- 
ain, one of the potential Norwegian mar- 
kets, has trebled. 
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The chemical industry will receive pri- 
ority in Turkey’s program for industrial 
expansion. A plant to be built at Kiitahya 
will turn out 6,000 tons of nitrates and 
30,000 tons of nitrogen products annu- 
ally. Other construction scheduled in- 
cludes a caustic soda factory at Izmit, a 
copper sulphate plant at Izmir and a 
carbon works at Gemlik. 








Export | 
MARKET DATA 


TO HELP YOU GET 
EXTRA SALES AND PROFITS 
FROM WORLD MARKETS! 


Almost any product now sold in 
volume in the U. S. A. can be 
exported profitably. 


Now is the time to thoroughly 
investigate the export opportuni- 
ties for your firm—and we will 
be glad to help by giving you the 
up-to-date information we have on 
the foreign markets for your 
products. 


Since 1941, hundreds of manufac- 
turers have made frequent and 
good use of our knowledge of 
export markets. We have a fund 
of valuable first-hand information 
on all the fields covered by our 
eight export trade publications — 
usable data that can be of real 
help to anyone wanting to sell 
these markets. 


This service is available to you 
without charge or obligation — just 


ask for it. 


Here are the markets on which 


we can supply current data. 


LATIN AMERICA 
@ Retail Grocery 
@ Retail Drug 
@ Retail Radio and Appliances 
@ Metalworking Industry 


@ Processing and Packaging 
Industry 


@ Beverages 


OTHER WORLD MARKETS 


@ Retail Radio and Appliances 
@ Beverages 


Write today for specific data on 
the market for your products. 


THE CANTERBURY PRESS 


360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Publishers of 


LA TIENDA, LA FARMACIA MOD- 
ERNA, RADIO Y ARTICULOS 
ELECTRICOS, LA MAQUINA, ELAB- 
ORACIONES Y ENVASES, BEBIDAS, 
RADIO-APPLIANCES, BEVERAGES. 
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President Perén’s ambitious plans for Argentina to set the pace in 
the economic development of Latin America are outlined and analyzed 
on page 22 in an exclusive dispatch from Bernard S. Redmont, staff 
correspondent of World Report in Buenos Aires. Redmont provides 
the details of a Five Year Plan just presented to the Argentine parlia- 
ment that is designed to make the Argentine a great industrial nation 
as well as one of the world’s biggest producers of wheat, meat and 
other products. 


* * * 


War-devastated Poland’s plans for reconstruction, designed to make 
that economically and politically troubled country one of the great in- 
dustrial nations of Europe, are presented on page 18 in another ex- 
clusive dispatch. It provides the facts and figures of the program now 
getting under way to revitalize Poland, based on its new size, shape 
and political status. 


* . * 


The veto power in the United Nations now is one of the major prob- 
lems before the Assembly in session at New York. If you are somewhat 
puzzled at times over what it’s all about, we suggest you reread “The 
Veto Power—Pro and Con” in the July 4 issue of World Report. In 
that article we presented a comprehensive discussion and analysis of 
the question. It might help in keeping the air clear in the midst of all 
the speeches, news dispatches, editorials and radio discussion of that 
highly debatable and important subject. 


* ” * 


As an aftermath of World War II, France and Japan now have new 
constitutions designed to enable them to play again their roles in 
world affairs. 

The new French Constitution was fashioned, after great political 
travail, to revive the Third Republic that collapsed under war’s impact, 
to restore the vitality of the nation and to chart the path for the 
French people’s return to political stability and economic prosperity in 
the Fourth Republic. The reforms and new machinery now are to be 
put to the test of experience. 

The new Japanese Constitution, written for the Japanese by their 
conquerors, is a historic document designed to bring democracy to a 
people who have never enjoyed its fruits, provide opportunity for 
peaceful development and eliminate any chance that Japan ever again 
will become an aggressor nation. The Japanese now must find a way to 
make it work. 

On page 26 we have made an analysis of the major provisions of 
the two new constitutions, pointing out how they differ from each 
other as well as how they differ from the former constitutions. 


“The Editors of “World Report” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of November 5, 1946 
Volume 1, No. 25 


These things can be set down as certainties: 
Veto power, enjoyed by Big Five in the United Nations, isn’t to be altered. 
U.S.-Britain are sympathetic to limiting, not abandoning, veto privileges. 
France and China are not in a mood or condition to campaign for reforms. 
Russia is determined to cling tightly to her veto rights at all times. 
In the scramble now going on, and to go on, there will be rather extensive 
debate and little action. 
| At bottom, the difficulty is not changing the rules or revising the struc- 
ture of the U.N. Instead, the problem is one of substance, of developing a 
joint will, not yet existing, among the chief members, U.S., Russia and Brit- 
ain, to act together in making the U.N. machinery effective. 














In practical terms,the situation looks this way: 

Negotiations outside the U.N. continue to mean more than those inside. 

Real work is up to the Foreign Ministers of U.S., Russia, Britain, France. 

Peace settlements, at least a basis for peace in Europe, are to come first. 

Testing ground is to be partly Italy, the Balkans, but largely Germany. 

It's clear that there isn't any short cut to getting the world back on its 
feet again. The job is to be tedious, is to last much longer than expected. And 
it has to be done by agreement at the top, at the source of the greatest power. 














But some urgent tasks the U.N. can and will handle are these: 

Aid for refugees, in excess of 1,000,000, who require support after June 30 
next when UNRRA ends its supervision of camps for displaced persons. 

Help for war orphans through an International Children's Fund. 

Medical assistance through the agency of a World Health Organization. 

In general, the whole field of homeless and helpless victims of the war. 











There's uneasiness at home over Britain's policies abroad....-. 

Slender indorsement of Bevin's course by the Trades Union Congress shows 
deep concern over where Britain is going; is upsetting to the Government. 

Fear psychology shows in the 60-40 indorsement of Bevin's policies. 

Underlying uneasiness, not bluntly expressed, is that Russia and the U.S. 
may be heading for war; might make the British Isles a battleground. 

New efforts to get along with Russia, to steer a course more independent of 
U.S., are wanted by the unions as a safety valve. 

Union criticism of a Labor Government is particularly galling to the Attlee 
Cabinet, is felt more keenly than Churchill's warnings to be on the alert for 
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Russia's troop dispositions in Europe. Union rank and file apparently feels the 
Labor Government's world policies are too Churchillian as it is. 


You get the picture of some of the union demands within Britain in a dis- 
patch on page 14. 


As relief needs for winter now are shaping up..... 


Austria is depending on a $35,000,000 credit from the U.S. to buy food after 
assistance from UNRRA shuts down January l. 


Greece is counting on additional help from the U.S. to tide her over. 
Italy also hopes to get more dollars to finance additional imports. 








Credits for Germany are likely to be used to earn more dollars..... 

Idea being studied by the U.S. is to advance dollars for raw materials, then 
to get finished goods produced for export at a profit. 

Toys and ceramics could be turned out from existing factories. 

As a starter, U.S. would establish a fund of about $6,000,000 to finance raw 
materials for German plants. Calculations are that, for each $1,000,000 of 
ingredients supplied, about $9,000,000 of finished goods could be produced. 








When it comes to the internal division in China..... 

Chinese Communists are growing more bold in attacking General Marshall. 

Angry charges of U.S. hypocrisy increase as Chiang's armies advance. 

Loss of Kalgan as a Supply base is felt keenly by withdrawing Communists. 

Chiang's strategy is to keep pushing out in search of weak Spots, to bring 
about a full testing of the strength of the Communists. 











There's this to keep in mind about events in India..... 

Hindu politicians are clinging to supervision of the police machinery. 

Organized Moslems are entering a Hindu Cabinet as a minority bloc. 

Supreme authority still rests with Britain's Viceroy, backed by troops. 

The new balance of power is a delicate one and a tactical advantage lies with 
the Hindus in their relations with the police, who report to a Hindu chief, the 
Home Minister. You get the perspective in a story on page 20. 











To show the drift going on in South America..... 

Argentina is in a hurry to industrialize; to produce more goods at home. 

Main objective in Argentina is to broaden the base of her economy. 

Distorted boom just now is due largely to food exports at fancy prices. 

In other words, President Peron, sensing a turn ahead in commodities, hope 
to make Argentina more self-sufficient in manufactured articles and is asking 
Sweeping powers to write his own economic prescription for five years. You get 
an analysis of Peron's plans in a dispatch on page 22. 














Chile, in a tight situation, is being taken in tow by a new President. 

Price inflation is reflected in extensive rises in living costs. 

Shortage of dollar exchange is another curb on necessary imports. 

Copper and nitrates can be certain only of short-term markets abroad. 

Basic improvements, steel mills, power development are in a planning stage. 

In Chile, the economic issue, now heading up, is between doses of socialism 
managed by President-elect Gonzalez or a turn far to the left to give communism a 
chance. The new President tends to draw back from the extreme doctrine. 
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DEBATE IN THE U.N. ASSEMBLY 
FOLLOWS PREARRANGED COURSE 


Policies of interested nations set 
long in advance of session. Some 
actions subject to veto by Big Five 


Reported from 
NEW YORK 


Small and large, the 51 nations 
now represented in the United Nations 
General Assembly have armed their 
delegates with elaborate instructions on 
issues which each government knows 
are bound to arise. 


Moves and countermoves in each | 


day’s sessions of the Assembly and its 
committees surprise the public, but most 
of these were discounted in advance by 
the interested states. 
Policies were set long before the As- 
sembly convened. 
@ Objectives of the delegations vary. 
South Africa, represented by its Pre- 
mier, Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, 


who helped Woodrow Wilson chart the 
League of Nations in 1919, is out to get 
Assembly approval for annexing South- 
West Africa, a former German colony 
mandated to the Union of South Africa 
by the League. Russia objects to this. 

Smuts, elder statesman of the peace, is 
actively opposing India’s efforts to have 
the U.N. investigate the treatment of 
250,000 Indians employed in the Union 
of South Africa. He argues that this is an 
internal affair which should not concern 
the U. N. Both the U.S. and Russia are 
supporting India. 

When the Assembly opened, Smuts 
said “This may be the beginning of 


ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly delegates listening to President Truman at their opening session in New York 


peace.” Asked how long the session would 
last, he replied: “Ask Molotov!” 

Russia's leading diplomats, Vyache- 
slay Molotov, Foreign Minister, and 
Andrei Vishinsky, his deputy, are fighting 
efforts to eliminate or to limit the big- 
power veto in the Security Council. When 
the Russians withdrew their demand that 
the question be excluded from discus- 
sion, Britain agreed not to oppose discus- 
sion of the Soviet demand for an inven- 
tory of Allied troops on nonenemy terri- 
tory. Both knew they had little chance 
of keeping such issues from the Assembly 
floor. 

Argentina is seeking to mobilize the 
Assembly votes of Latin-American states 
under her leadership. What the Argen- 
tines want is a seat on the Economic and 
Social Council, which umbrellas out over 
20 commissions and subcommissions, ac- 
tive or organizing, to handle most non- 
political matters. The Argentine’s long- 
range objective is to capture Pan-Ameri- 
can leadership from the U. S. 
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The U. S. never has entered a world 
conference with more elaborate prepa- 
rations of policy on the various issues 
than American delegates are showing 
at the U.N. Working on their home 
grounds, the Americans’ over-all goal is 
to strengthen the U.N. itself as an in- 
strument for peace to which U. S. policy 
may one day be tied. 

Such national objectives spark the 
Assembly debates. But the possibilities 
of attaining desired ends are limited by 
the functions of the Assembly itself. The 


Assembly may set up organs of the U.N. . 


It may recommend action by them, or by 
member states. It holds the purse strings. 
But its powers are not executive. 

@ Direct action is to be expected on 
few issues. 

Elections to fill three seats in the Se- 
curity Council and six in the Economic 
and Social Council give the New York 
sessions an atmosphere of politics: A 
seat on the Security Council, with only 
11 members and executive power in the 
U.N. is a prize of great political value. 
Russia, usually in the minority with 
Poland against nine other Council mem- 
bers, seeks a possible ally in Norway to 
succeed the Netherlands and backs India 
against Syria for the seat being vacated 
by Egypt. Colombia rivals Venezuela for 
the seat now occupied by Mexico. 

Trusteeships will be seven in number 
at the start under the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, a sort of world trust for dependent 
territories. Britain is handing over title 
to Tanganyika, Togoland and the Camer- 
oons, all former German colonies in 
Africa; France is contributing her share 
of Togoland and the Cameroons; Austra- 
lia is passing over Papua, a part of New 
Guinea, and Belgium has submitted an 
agreement on Ruanda Urundi, in the 
heart of Africa. 

These territories, all former mandates 
under the League of Nations, are likely 
to be the only ones submitted for trustee- 
ships within the year. Britain does not 
choose to offer Palestine, which Arab 
delegates may mention from the As- 
sembly floor. The U. S. will not hand over 
three groups of islands mandated to 
Japan until after a peace treaty has been 
signed. 

The Trusteeship Council is to be set up 
with eight initial members — Britain, 
France, Australia and Belgium as admin- 
istrative powers, with the U.S., Russia, 
China and another state, possibly Poland 
or a Latin-American country, as non- 
administrative powers. Victor Hoo, of 
China, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Trusteeships, is to be to the Council what 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, is to 
the U.N. as a whole. 

There is another obligation assumed 
by members of the U. N. toward depend- 
ent peoples. All territories that are not 
self-governing are assumed to be wards 
of the U. N. to the extent that the powers 
administering them are to report period- 
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ically on their efforts to prepare such ter- 
ritories for self-government. Such reports 
are being presented to the Assembly for 
the first time. Any member is free to 
criticize colonial administration anywhere 
in the world. 

Relief for millions in Europe and the 
Far East, hitherto supported in part by 
the $3,500,000,000 from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, is to come from organizations 
now being approved by the Assembly. 
All members, including Russia, are ex- 
pected to support the relief work of the 
Temporary Commission of the World 
Health Organization and the projected 
International Children’s Fund. But unity 
on refugees is threatened. 

Refugees and displaced persons sup- 
ported by UNRRA funds have drawn the 
fire of Russia and the Slav states under 
her wing. They object to contributing to 
the support of expatriates who refuse to 
return to homelands ruled by pro-Com- 
munist regimes. But the U. S. and Britain, 
which already have offered to pay 71 per 
cent of the cost of maintaining 1,000,000 
refugees for a year if contributions from 
all members of the U. N. are made obliga- 
tory, may be expected to foot most of the 
bill in any event. 

@ Recommendations drafted formally 
by the Assembly are to plot the course 
of other issues. Some decisions may be 
so weak as to sink the issue into a morass 
of committees and reports. On the big 
issues there are these prospects: 

On the veto. Russia will fight every 
move to limit the use of the veto, which 
the Russians consider their only protec- 
tion against the U. S.-British majority on 
the Security Council. What the U. S. and 
Britain want is some formula for limiting 
the use of the veto, with which Russia 
has effectively blocked action on many 
occasions. Australia asks for a study of 


the question. Cuba has submitted two 
proposals calling for the elimination of 
the veto. Best guess is that the Assembly, 
over Russia's opposition, will ask a com- 
mittee of experts to seek a formula of 
limitation. , 

On Spain, there is as yet no acceptable 
plan for ousting Francisco Franco’s Gov- 
ernment, which has few friends in the 
U.N. Lie, in his report to the Assembly, 
said the Franco regime “will remain a 
constant source of mistrust and disagree- 
ment between the founders of the United 
Nations’ as long as it stays in power. 

The U.S. and Britain, both interested 
in keeping Spain from a swing toward 
communism and the Russian bloc in 
world politics, are willing to discuss Spain 
on the floor of the Assembly. But no As- 
sembly recommendation can be made as 
long as the matter is still on the agenda 
of the Security Council. Russia fears that 
the Spanish issue, which serves her well 
as a basis for criticism of U. S. and British 
policy, may be taken off the Council 
agenda only to die in the Assembly if a 
recommendation fails to get the required 
two-thirds vote. 

Simmering deep in the Spanish issue 
is the question of how far the U.N. can 
go in dealing with the internal affairs of 
a sovereign state. 

On troops in nonenemy countries, Rus- 
sia plans to get her innings against the 
U.S. and Britain. The Soviet Union will 
challenge the presence of British troops 
in Greece and Iraq, U.S. troops in Ice- 
land, China and other countries. The 
U.S. and Britain were successful in hav- 
ing the matter thrown out of the Security 
Council, but nothing could stop Molotov 
from raising the question in the Assembly. 

Russia wants the Assembly to ask for 
a report on these troops. The U. S. might 
agree were these reports also extended to 
cover Romania, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
former enemy states now occupied by 
Russian troops, as well as Poland, where 
the Soviet Army also is stationed. With- 
out some agreement of this kind, an 
Assembly recommendation is unlikely. 

@ The first battles on these issues are 
being fought in the General (steering) 
Committee of seven members, including 
the five great powers and South Africa 
and Venezuela. Then, debate on the 
Assembly floor sends each issue to the 
appropriate committee where all U.N. 
members are represented. Committee 
drafts of recommendations go back to 
the Assembly floor for a final vote. 

Victories coming out of the Assembly 
for any nation or group of nations may 
be brief. In most cases, Assembly action 
is only the first step in initiating action 
of the executive board of U.N., the 
Security Council. There the veto power 
rules, championed for the present by 
Russia and defended with an eye to 
future developments by the U.S. and 
Britain, each of whom may one day stand 
in the minority. 




















SHORTAGE TO CONTINUE 
IN COTTON CLOTHING 


World bottleneck is manufacture 
of textiles despite surpluses of 
raw commodity in many countries 


This year’s shortage of cotton 
clothing will carry over into next year 
for most of the countries of the world. 
The end of the scarcity is not in sight, 
on a world-wide basis. 

Although the situation will im- 
prove, shirts, dresses, underwear, work 
clothes and other garments are to con- 
tinue in short supply, despite large sur- 
pluses of raw cotton in the U.S. and 
other lands. Cloth manufacturing is the 
bottleneck. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton cloth 
is increasing in many countries, but 
achievement of full production is hin- 
dered by labor shortages, lack of coal, 
obsolescence of machinery and other 
economic dislocations growing out of the 
war. 

Allied disagreements over the textile 

industry in Japan, which formerly ex- 
ported 40 per cent of the world’s cotton 
goods, also have contributed to the short- 
age. Efforts, long delayed by these quar- 
rels, now are being made to revive textile 
production in Japan, and in Germany as 
well, to supply liberated areas in Asia 
and Europe. But exports have not begun 
from either country. 
@ The shortage of cotton clothing 
varies in different parts of the world. In 
Britain, clothing still is rationed severely, 
permitting the average Briton to buy only 
half as much as he did before the war. 
In France, the shortage is worse, while 
in some European countries cloth is so 
scarce that housewives are cutting up bed 
sheets, curtains and tablecloths to re- 
place their worn-out garments. 

Latin-American countries are well off 
relatively, but they would like to boost 
their imports by 50 per cent. U.S. con- 
sumption of cotton goods is back to the 
prewar level. But demand, spurred by full 
employment, higher incomes and _ vet- 
erans’ needs, is at least 50 per cent 
greater than prewar. | 

Hardest pressed for clothing are the 
170,000,000 people of Southeast Asia, 


who are getting only a quarter of what 
they need. They refuse to work unless 
clothing is provided in return for their 
labor, and this is holding up production 
of rubber, tin, copra, sugar, hemp and 
oils, which are vital to industrial recovery 
in the Western world. Production of rice 
for the famine areas of India and China 
also is lagging. 

The world as a whole, excluding the 
U.S. and the former Axis countries,” is 
getting only three quarters as much cot- 
ton goods as before the war. 

@ Producing countries, through a com- 
bined Textile Committee formed during 
the war, are attempting to spread existing 
supplies more equitably by international 
allocations to the world’s deficit areas. 

Exports of cotton goods by all nations 
in the first half of this year were about 
1,000,000,000 yards, less than one third 
the prewar level. The U.S., now the 
world’s largest exporter, provided 400,- 
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ILL-CLAD HEMP WORKERS 
Cotton shortage hampers production 


000,000 yards, about one tenth of U.S. 
production. 

Britain shipped 250,000,000 yards, 
about 30 per cent of her output. The 
remainder was provided largely by India, 
Brazil, Mexico and Canada. 

Now France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Belgium are beginning to deliver 
cotton textiles abroad. Some U. S. officials 
believe cloth exports from these nations 
and from Japan and Germany, which are 
being supplied with American cotton, can 
boost shipments to needy countries to 
2,000,000,000 yards in the first half of 
1947. 

@ Serious obstacles, however, confront 
the drive for 2,000,000,000 vards of cloth. 

Japan, which is being relied upon for 
500,000,000 yards, or 40 per cent of her 
prewar exports, is just resuming textile 
production. Output in August was only 
17,000,000 yards. Shortages of food and 
coal may limit production to less than 
half the amount wanted. 

Europe's cloth manufacturers face se- 
vere shortages of labor and coal, which 
make production increases difficult. 

Political pressures in Europe and the 
U.S. may force retention of new supplies 
for home consumption, even if production 
does increase. Decontrol in the U.S., 
when it comes, may cut American exports 
and break up the International Textile 
Committee. Competition among nations 
would replace international allocations 
based on need. 

Countries that now are most adequately 

clothed, such as the U.S. and those in 
Latin America, would come out best in 
this free-for-all, since they are strong 
financially. The liberated areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia might get less than they 
now are receiving. 
@ The outlook, therefore, amounts to 
this: If international allocations are elimi- 
nated next year, the situation will be im- 
proved in some countries but grow worse 
in the areas where clothing is needed 
most. 

If the 2,000,000,000-yard export goal 
is achieved and international allocations 
are maintained, the most urgent needs of 
the world’s clothes-poor nations, esti- 
mated at 2,250,000,000 yards, will be met 
almost in the first half of 1947. 

But, even so, the clothing shortage will 
be far from over. Exports must be lifted 
to 3,250,000,000 yards per half year to 
equal prewar shipments, and world de- 
mand now is far higher than it was before 
the war. 

Unless a severe depression reduces the 
amount of clothing people can buy, store 
shelves in many parts of the world will 
remain bare of cotton clothing for a long 
time to come. 
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CRITICS OF U.S. SAY JAPANESE 
‘CO-OPERATE’ ONLY IF PRESSED 


Initiative for effecting democratic 
reforms comes from the Allies, 
not from the Yoshida Government 


Reported from 
TOKYO 


Questions are being raised among 
the Allies about the speed and thorough- 
ness with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment is carrying out orders to democ- 
ratize Japan. 

Facts now coming to light indi- 
cate that Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Cab- 
inet moves only when forced to do so by 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
The initiative in adopting and enforc- 
ing democratic reforms is coming from 
Allied rather than from Japanese 
sources. 

American praise for Yoshida’s co-opera- 
tion, under these circumstances, is arous- 
ing strong resentment among the other 
Allies who share U.S. responsibility for 
controlling Japan. Britain and China, as 
well as Russia, see the U.S. as less con- 
cerned with democratizing Japan than 
with building a bulwark against commu- 
nism. To them, American applause for 





LABOR & POLITICS 


Yoshida begins to look like an excuse for 
ending the full-scale occupation of Japan. 
Contrast between U. S. praise and Jap- 
anese performance has grown plain 
enough to stir comment in the Tokyo 
press. The newspaper Asahi, in a surpris- 
ingly frank editorial, warns the Yoshida 
Government that kind words from Gen- 
eral MacArthur, as Supreme Commander 
of Allied Forces in Japan, do not mean 
“that the Japanese Diet and Government 
are nearly perfect.” 
@ The facts indicate that the Yoshida 
Government has evaded responsibility in 
crises and has hung back from democracy. 
Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent for 
World Report in Tokyo, sizes up the 
situation as follows: 

“Food imports from the U. S. not only 
saved Japan from widespread starvation, 
but also rescued the Yoshida Cabinet from 
a collapse which most observers expected 


—European 


Japanese workers demonstrate in the shadow of the Diet building 
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months ago. The Cabinet itself did little 
to collect rice from farmers, or to con- 
trol prices and enforce rationing which 
might have spread existing supplies more 
evenly. Some areas were without the 
official rice ration for two months. Gen- 
eral MacArthur had no choice but to ship 
food in from the U. S. 

“Back of this necessity was an Allied 
desire to get early approval by the Jap- 
anese of a democratic constitution. Until 
this new charter could be adopted, Gen- 
eral MacArthur refrained from putting 
pressure on the Yoshida Cabinet to ef- 
fect other reforms or to deal with eco- 
nomic crises.” 

Upshot was that Japan got more than 
600,000 tons of U.S. food, and the 
Yoshida regime, instead of collapsing, 
won credit for solving the food crisis. 

Labor troubles have been met by the 
Yoshida Government with an initial firm- 
ness which in important cases has weak- 
ened to permit labor victories. “Threat of 
a general strike, involving more than 
1,000,000 workers,” Fromm writes, “at 
one point seemed about to overturn the 
Cabinet. But when railroad and maritime 
unions actually walked out, the Govern- 
ment gave in to their demands, averted a 
general strike and stayed in office.” 





DEMOCRATIZING JAPAN 


Allied educators inspect ¢ 





Yet even the Government’s concessions 
have failed to win labor support for the 
Yoshida regime. 

Up to now, Allied authorities have not 
intervened openly. Last week, however, 
electrical workers striking for higher 
wages ran into a warning from Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters that any action 
reducing the power supply of the occupa- 
tion forces would not be tolerated. 

Reforms sought by the Allies in Japan, 
meanwhile, have won more co-operation 
in words than in action from the Yoshida 
Government. The new Constitution has 
been approved formally, but remains to 
be implemented. Approval came only 


Diet. They say an election might create 
public unrest. 

@ American praise for the Yoshida Gov- 
ernment, in view of this situation, does 
not sit well with the other Allies on the 
four-power Control Council in Tokyo. 
The British spokesman, W. MacMahon 
Ball, takes sharp issue with the statement 
of George Atcheson, Jr., chairman and 
American member of the Council, that 
occupation authorities are getting “ready 
and willing Japanese co-operation.” Ball, 
supported by the Chinese and Russian 
spokesmen, accuses the Americans of 
being too eager to defend the Japanese 
Government. 
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for war losses is going into effect only 
after strong pressure by occupation au- 
thorities. A Government purge of school 
teachers has so far culled out only 331 
of a total of 16,000. 

A new crisis awaits the Yoshida Cab- 
inet, Fromm reports, as soon as it faces 
up to further reforms on the Allied 
agenda. 

“Mass firing,” Fromm forecasts, “will 
come in the wake of the cancellation of 
war indemnities and dissolution of the 
great monopolies controlled by the Zai- 
batsu. Unemployment, now 5,500,000, 
may reach 7,000,000 by December. So 
far, the Government’s attempts to deal 
with the jobless have been half-hearted. 
Yet 7,000,000 jobless in Japan would be 
like 14,000,000 out of work in the U. S.” 

Yoshida’s colleagues, nevertheless, have 
come out against electing a new govern- 
ment until after next year’s session of the 
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approval of Washington, has made it 
plain that the U.S. does not propose to 
permit the Communists to take over 
Japan. To Japanese political leaders look- 
ing anxiously for the Allied handwriting 
on the wall, this much of a hint from 
occupation officials is enough to divert 
them from the left, if they inclined that 
way, toward a right which apparently 
has American indorsement. 

But a by-product of a U.S. swing to 
the right, in support of Yoshida, may en- 
courage in the U.S. the idea that full- 
scale occupation of Japan may not be 
necessary much longer. If the Japanese 
Government actually is making rapid 
progress in abolishing all traces of mili- 
tarism and in transforming the ancient 
feudalism into a modern democracy, dedi- 
cated to freedom and peace, Allied troops 
can begin to think about going home. 
Japanese officials, in that case, would be 
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Cabinet rescued by U.S. food 


relied upon to complete the process of 
democratization. 

@ Outcome of the mounting contro- 
versy among the Allies over Japan de- 
pends on how the U. S. steers its course 
through a dilemma that has three sharp 
horns. 

Horn No. 1 is the requirement to 
democratize Japan. Few observers think 
this can be done in less than a generation. 
Some question whether it can be done at 
all. 

Horn No. 2 is the U.S. aim to keep 
communism under control in Japan, and 
to prevent Russia from moving in. 

Horn No. 3 is the popular pressure to 
bring the troops back home. 

How the U.S. navigates around these 
obstacles is now the thing to watch in 


Japan. 
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Derevyanko (left), Russia; Atcheson (center), U. S., and Ball, Great Britain 
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WESTERN WORLD STRUGGLES 
TO STABILIZE FLOW OF MEAT 


Canada and U.S. harassed by price 
problems, Britain by short rations, 
Argentina by tie-up in packing houses 


Reported from LONDON, OTTAWA, 
BUENOS AIRES and WASHINGTON 


Argentina and the U. S., although 
two of the principal meat-producing 
countries, have been experiencing serious 
difficulties in getting meat to the dinner 
tables of their citizens. 

Great Britain, able to produce 
only a third of her requirements, has 
made substantial purchases from Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia and New Zea- 
land, but still does not have a supply 
adequate for her needs. 

Britain, moreover, now is en- 
countering demands that she draw on 
her present short supplies to provide 
more meat for workers in heavy industry. 

And in Canada, livestock pro- 
ducers are eying the high prices paid by 
U.S. packers and comparing them en- 
viously with what they are allowed un- 
der Dominion controls, 

These are the major factors in the con- 
fusing picture which the meat situation 
now presents in the Western world. 

q@ Britain has a unique set of difficulties, 
due mainly to the fact that she must de- 
pend on imports for approximately two 
thirds of her meat supply. In the prewar 
era, her consumption of meat per capita 
was 132.8 pounds annually, but this 
year the consumer can expect only about 
104 pounds, or little more than in 1945. 

Strict rationing still is enforced, and 
it offers meager opportunity for black 
market operations in meat. All meat, 
whether produced at home or imported, 
remains Government property as it moves 
through distribution channels down to the 
retailer. This method has prevented the 
diversion of important supplies into 
illegal channels. 

The weekly allowance of meat aver- 
ages from 1 to 3 pounds per person. Con- 
sumers are allowed to buy only between 
25 and 31 cents worth of meat each 
week, so the amount an individual shop- 
per receives depends upon the quality 
of the cut. 

The amount of money British consum- 
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ers may spend on meat may seem rather 
small, when compared with current 
prices in the U.S. or even in Canada. 
However, the retail price of meat in 
Britain always has been much lower. 
Today, for instance, breast of lamb is 
about 7 cents a pound and rump steak 
about 43 cents, so the present ration 
would permit a Briton to buy 3% pounds 
of lamb, or a little more than 8 ounces 
of steak. The trouble is there often isn’t 
much variety of choice, and the shopper 
has to take whatever the meat store has 
available. 

Demand for more meat is being 
pressed currently by workers in heavy 
industry and constitutes a threat to the 
present system. The Mineworkers Union 
spearheaded this campaign, and the Gov- 
ernment, with extreme _ reluctance, 
granted an increase to underground 
workers, obviously because of the vital 
need for greater production of coal. Now 
longshoremen, foundry workers and 
others are demanding similar concessions. 

Prices may give Britain added trouble 

during the coming months. The agree- 
ment for the purchase of meat she signed 
with Argentina in September provided 
for a price increase of 74% per cent. A 
second agreement, just negotiated, car- 
ries a further boost in prices of 124% per 
cent, but the Government has .not yet 
indicated to what extent the British 
consumer will be affected. 
@ Canada is relatively well off from the 
consumer's standpoint, despite rationing 
and price controls. Meat is plentiful. The 
weekly allowance averages 24% pounds 
per person and everyone can get it. Meat 
consumption this year is at the rate of 
136 pounds, as compared with the per 
capita average of 119.6 pounds annually 
in the prewar period. Prime rib roast is 
33 cents a pound and steaks bring 49 
cents a pound. 

The control system has proven ex- 
tremely effective, a fact that Dominion 


officials attribute to the wholehearted 
co-operation of the housewives and 
merchants. Hence, operations on the 
black market are virtually nonexistent. 

Livestock producers have been enjoy- 
ing a good market through the beef and 
other contracts that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has made with Britain, but the 
recent spurt of U.S. prices has kindled 
dissatisfaction. Producers complain that 
the prices of farm implements and other 
manufactured goods they need have 
risen, while the prices of their meat are 
being held considerably below those pre- 
vailing in unrestricted dealing. 

Continued controls probably will be 
sought by the Government when the 
present regulations on wages, prices and 
rents expire next March. However, the 
economy of Canada is so closely linked 
with that of the U.S. that the final 
decision on extending the controls will be 
greatly influenced by the price situation 
and outlook prevailing in the U.S. at 
that time. 

@ Argentina, land of fat surpluses, has 
been experiencing the worst meat short- 
age in years. It has resulted in a thriving 
black market, rising prices, long queues 
of meat-hunting shoppers and angry 
scenes in the butcher shops. Meat 1s an 
extremely important item in the Argen- 
tines diet; their per capita consumption 
is 300 pounds annually, or more than 
twice the amount consumed in the U. S. 

Cause of the trouble is that a slow- 
down by members of the Argentine Meat 
Packers Union was met by a lockout that 
has paralyzed the nation’s slaughter- 
houses for weeks. Existing supplies have 
dwindled to a mere few thousand tons 
and the country oustide Buenos Aires is 
getting almost no meat. 

Exports have been suspended for 
weeks. Shipments to Britain had been 
running more than 50 per cent above 
those of last year before the present tie- 
up developed, so Britain, has some margin 
of safety. However, if the tie-up is pro- 
longed, the effect on Britain’s meat sup- 
ply will be serious, for Britain is counting 
on Argentina for 650,000 tons of meat in 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1947. 

Retail prices have advanced about 15 
per cent in recent weeks, but they are 
still low in comparison with those paid 
in the U.S. Lamb chops are 20 cents a 











pound; pork chops, veal or roast beef 
25 cents; sirloin or tenderloin steak 34 
cents—all provided the consumer can 
find a butcher with meat to sell. 

Solution of Argentina’s meat troubles 
still is being sought. Many of the nation’s 
legislators have announced their support 

of a bill that would expropriate the entire 
_ meat-packing industry. However, thus 
far, the Government does not favor such 
drastic action. 

@ The U.S., with meat pouring back 
into distribution channels, has for its 
headache the problem of combating the 
prices that skyrocketed when controls 
were lifted. Buyers’ resistance to prices 
of $1.25 a pound for steak and $1.00 for 
hamburger has had some effect in forcing 
prices to lower levels, but it obviously is 
to take some time before the meat situ- 
ation can be said to be stabilized. 

Bountiful supplies are available, how- 
ever, and promise to speed price adjust- 
ments. The total number of cattle on 
the ranges of the country is 80,000,000, 
compared with an average of some 64,- 
500,000 in prewar years. 

Best estimates, are that the per capita 

consumption for 1946 will be at least 140 
pounds and may go as high as 148 
pounds. This is definitely higher than the 
average of 134.1 pounds consumed in the 
years immediately before the war. 
@ Other countries are faring so much 
poorer, meanwhile, that they make the 
present positions of Britain, Canada, Ar- 
gentina and the U.S. seem opulent. 

Consumers in the Netherlands, for in- 
stance, get only 5 ounces of meat weekly, 
or less than 17 pounds a year. France 
has just cut her ration to a third of a 
pound weekly at controlled prices aver- 
aging 80 cents a pound, or 16 times the 
1938 prices. Portugal is almost as short 
of meat. In most other nations on the 
Continent, the picture is equally depres- 
sing for the hearty meat eater. 

@ Normalcy in meat supply, distribution 
and prices cannot be predicted now. No 
one is certain of the size of the market 
for meat, even under the most favorable 
economic conditions. The war years un- 
questionably fostered the meat-eating 
habit, despite rationing. This is particu- 
larly true of Britain, where rationing put 
meat on the tables of families that had 
subsisted on fish and chips, and of the 
U.S., where service in the armed forces 
or the high wages of war plants accus- 
tomed many individuals from the low- 
income brackets to eating meat regularly. 

The demand for meat, therefore, can 
be expected to continue very brisk while 
favorable economic conditions prevail, 
and supplies probably will not prove 
adequate for all. Only the big producers, 
like Argentina, the U.S. and Canada, in 
the Western Hemisphere, and Australia 
and New Zealand, in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, find themselves in favorable posi- 
tions for meeting the demands of their 
home markets. 
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U.S. HOLDS KEY TO RUSSIAN GOAL 
OF INCREASED PRODUCTION OF OIL 


American machinery is essential for 
developing resources, major factor 
in Soviet Union’s recovery drive 


Reported from NEW YORK 
and WASHINGTON 


Russia’s chances for increasing 
oil production to meet goals set in Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin’s Five Year Plan now 
depend to a large extent on how much 
equipment the Soviet Union can get 
from the United States. 

This dependence on American 
manufactures is turning out to be a 
major factor in Russian attempts to over- 
come an oil shortage by grabbing pe- 
troleum wherever it can be found in 
Eastern Europe as well as inside Russia’s 
own borders. 

Rich in underground resources of the 
petroleum needed to oil her recovery 
drive, but poor in equipment to take it 
out of the ground and refine it for in- 
dustrial use, Russia’s scramble for oil 
comes down to a basic shortage of equip- 
ment that only American supplies can 
relieve fully. 

@ Oil underground abounds in Russia, 
but as long as it stays there it is of no use 
in Soviet recovery. Latest estimates of 
Russia’s oil resources range from 8,000,- 
000,000 barrels—13.5 per cent of the 
world’s known reserves—to a possibility 
that Russia, including her Siberian 
wastes, contains a quarter, possibly even 
half, of the world’s oil. 

@ Production of oil in Russia is ex- 
tremely low, however, even making al- 
lowances for wartime destruction in the 
Caucasus fields which were occupied for 
a time by the Germans. 

Russian oil wells produce each year 
somewhat less than one barrel of oil for 
every person in the population, while in 
the United States the oil output is 12 
barrels per person. 

No official figures on Soviet produc- 
tion of oil have been published since the 
war began. But U.S. Government ex- 
perts have made a careful search of all 
available sources and, on this basis, they 
estimate that last year Russia produced 
about 142,000,000 barrels. This com- 
pares with over 1,000,000,000 barrels 
produced in the United States. 
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That the Russian figure is close to the 
truth is indicated by the goals for oil 
production announced in Stalin’s Five 
Year Plan. Stalin calls on the nation to 
reach annual production of some 257,- 
000,000 barrels by 1950 and 436,000,000 
barrels by 1960. The short-term goal for 
1950, as a matter of face, falls short of 
the goals for the second and third Five 
Year Plans (1937 and 1942) by 70,- 
000,000 and 80,000,000 barrels. Not in 
15 years has Russia set her sights so low. 
@ An oil famine inside Russia is seen in 
declining productivity of some wells, a 
severe labor shortage and, chiefly, a 
shortage of equipment. 














The Caucasus Basin, long Russia’s 
richest oil pool, is dwindling in impor- 
tance in Russia’s total production of oil. 
Some U.S. experts think this is a result 
of wartime destruction and a gradual 
exhaustion of the fabulous Baku wells. 
Oil production from the Baku fields 
dropped 9 percent in 1945 as compared 
with the prewar year, 1940. This brought 
Baku’s share in Russia’s total production 
down to 61 percent from a share of 71 
per cent in 1940. The Maikop-Grozny 
fields, stripped by the Germans, fell from 
supplying 16 per cent of Russia’s oil in 
1940 to 7 per cent in 1945. The Cau- 
casus area, as a whole, fell off in oil im- 
portance to Russia during the war, from 
supplying 86 per cent of all production 
in 1940 to 70 per cent this year. 

New fields are coming into produc- 
tion now to help fill this gap. Biggest 
is the so-called “second Baku” in the 
Ural-Volga and Kama River regions, 
which is estimated to have produced 
upwards of 18,000,000 barrels in 1945, 
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TANKER NAMED IN HONOR OF JOSEPH STALIN 
One of a fleet that transports the fuel needed for Soviet recovery 
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roughly 14 per cent of Russia’s total oil 
output last year. Also growing in impor- 
tance are the Emba Basin at the north 
end of the Caspian Sea, fields in the 
Turkmen country on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian Sea across from Baku, the 
Uzbek-Tadzik-Kirgiz fields in South Cen- 
tral Asia and wells on Sakhalin Island, 
north of Japan. Some oil wells are being 
worked north of Moscow at Ivanovno, 
and Leningrad is to be supplied from 
shale deposits in nearby Estonia. 

The labor shortage affects all indus- 
tries, not only oil. To meet it, the Russian 
Government has cut its defense budget 
and has issued its fourth demobilization 
order in 16 months. As a result, millions 
of additional workers are expected to be 
released to industry, helping to relieve 
this temporary shortage. 

The equipment shortage, however, is 
the most direct drag on oil production. 
It shows in a scarcity both of oil-field 
equipment, such as well drills, and in a 
lack of refinery capacity sufficient to con- 
vert crude oil into gasoline. 

U.S. Government experts estimate 
Russia’s capacity to refine crude oil at 
275,544,000 barrels, well above the cur- 
rent production rate. This, however, is 
merely capacity to refine oil into the 
cruder forms of lubricating and fuel oils. 
Of more urgent importance is capacity 
to produce gasoline, and, in this field, 
Russia is acutely short. U.S. figures put 
Russia's plant capacity for cracking at 
only 84,765,000 barrels a year, and this 
despite the fact that, during the war, the 
United States sent Russia two complete 
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cracking plants for high-octane gasoline 
among total shipments of refining equip- 
ment worth $43,000,000. 

Russia manufactures none of the more 
complicated types of refinery and oil-field 
equipment. In past years, most of this 
has been imported from the United States. 
Presence of a number of U. S. representa- 
tives for oil machinery in Moscow and 
attempts of the Soviet Union to get more 
equipment on the American market are 
indications that the Russians intend to 
continue using American equipment until 
they can manufacture their own. 

During the war, the Russians im- 
ported from the U. S. eight seismic outfits 
for oil exploration and a quantity of well 
drills. Purchasing missions from the 
Soviet Union still seek such equipment 
but are finding it much harder to get, 
now that the war's end puts them on a 
competitive basis with other buyers. 

Russia is managing, however, to get 
a considerable amount of U.S. machinery 
for her oil industry. American exports to 
Russia for the first six months of this 
vear included $1,490,000 for machinery 
for oil wells and refining, $1,057,000 for 
equipment for drilling gas and oil wells 
and $2,023,000 for pumping machinery, 
which includes pumps for oil rigs. 

American sources in the petroleum 
trade report that the Russians have 
placed orders in the U.S. for several 
hundred drilling rigs. Other contracts for 
millions of dollars worth of producing and 
refining equipment probably would be 
placed if Russia obtained a loan from the 
United States. 
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OIL WELLS IN THE EMBA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 
Only American supplies can relieve Russia’s basic shortage of equipment 


@ Neighboring countries now are 
bridging the gap between Russia’s oil 
production and her current needs. 

A total of about 40,000,000 barrels a 
year is believed to be coming into Russia 
now from oil wells in Romania, Hungary, 
Austria, Poland and other nearby areas. 
As a matter of fact, most of the oil pro- 
duced in Europe now goes to Russia. 

Romania probably supplies the Soviet 
Union with some 20,000,000 barrels of 
oil annually. Under armistice terms, Ro- 
mania must pay in oil half her repara- 
tions debt to Russia of $300,000,000. 

Hungary, through a joint Soviet-Hun- 
garian oil company, sends Russia oil from 
the Lispe fields, which produced about 
5,000,000 barrels last year. 

Austria has not joined yet in a joint oil 
company with Russia, but the Russians 
control all the oil from the Zistersdorf 
pool, which produced more than 7,000,- 
000 barrels last year. 

Poland has lost most of her oil fields 
in Galicia to Russia by annexation. Be- 
fore the war, Poland produced about 
2,500,000 barrels of oil annually, most 
of it in Galicia. 

Estonia’s production of shale oil now 
goes entirely to Russia. This amounts to 
1,500,000 barrels, and the Russians plan 
to expand that output. 

Northern Iran some day may supply 

oil to the Soviet Union, but, at present, 
little has been done to take advantage 
of the oil concessions negotiated earlier 
this year between Moscow and Tehran. 
The oil treaty still has not been approved 
by the Iranian Parliament, and only a 
few test wells have been sunk. None 
were producers. 
@ Urgency of the need for oil comes 
from Russia's struggle to rebuild indus- 
trially to the point she had reached be- 
fore the German invasion, and then to 
push on to new industrial levels set by 
Stalin. Russian officials hope that by 1950 
they will be producing annually 428,000 
trucks, 66,000 cars and busses, 295,000 
tractors and other powered machines for 
farm use—all consumers of oil. A new 
Diesel industry and expanding air lines 
to girdle the Russian subcontinent all de- 
mand petroleum products. Oil paces Rus- 
sian recovery. 

Russians know they cannot fulfill their 
Five Year Plan without expanding oil pro- 
duction from domestic wells. And to do 
that, efficiently, Russia needs replacement 
parts and quantities of new machinery 
for oil fields from the U. S., her traditional 
supplier of such equipment. | 

Some of the needed equipment will 
come from Russia’s own factories, from 
a new plant in the Urals, from recon- 
verted ordnance shops, from factories 
now building in Kuibyshev and Stalin- 
grad. But this will not meet the total 
demand. 

For years to come, the machinery in- 
dustry in the U. S. will hold a key to Rus- 
sia’s industrial recovery. 
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LABOR UNREST WORRIES 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Demands by rank-and-file workers 
clash with the desires of their leaders 


to increase shipments of export goods 
Reported from 


LON 


The Labor Government and the 
leaders of trade unions in Britain are 
running into trouble from the rank-and- 
file members of unions who put both in 
office. 

Workers’ restlessness is showing 
itself in demands for many things their 
leaders do not consider feasible at this 
time. Agitation is growing for shorter 
hours, higher wages and a “closed shop” 
in industries and services vital to Britain’s 
recovery. 

Government and union leaders are 
urging more production through more 
work and less time off. But workers reply 
that industry could solve the shortage 
of man power by making working condi- 
tions more attractive and adopting more 
efficient methods. 

@ Workers’ demands came to the sur- 
face at the recent meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress at Brighton. TUC repre- 


DON 


sents 6,700,000 workers in 192 unions 
and is the spokesman for most of the 
union movement of Britain. 

These are some of the issues under- 
lying Britain’s labor troubles: 

A 40-hour week is an _ attractive 
goal for the British worker, who now 
works on an average of 47 hours a week. 
The Government, stressing that every 
ounce of production is needed to meet 
Britain’s export goals, is taking the posi- 
tion that working hours cannot be re- 
duced very much as long as the shortage 
of man power continues. Workers argue 
there would be little, if any, loss in pro- 
duction because fatigue would be less 
and output per person accordingly 
greater. 

The “closed shop” is another issue 
for which many rank-and-file workers 
are pressing over the opposition of their 
leaders. The TUC meeting compromised 
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PUNCHING THE CLOCK AT A BRITISH. FACTORY 
Man-power shortage affects hopes of unions for a 40-hour week 
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by repudiating the “closed shop” and 
coming out instead for “100 per cent 
unionism.” In other words, it is agreed 
that all workers in any plant should be- 
long to some union but not necessarily 
the same union. 

Slow arbitration is causing workers 
in many plants to strike illegally and 
without authorization from their union 
leaders. Under present laws, strikes are 
outlawed except as a last resort. Workers 
are supposed to settle their claims through 
a long series of negotiations, beginning 
at the shop-steward level, passing through 
the union hierarchy, the Labor Ministry 
and finally winding up in a special tri- 
bunal. The process is so slow that few 
have the patience to sweat it out. Labor- 
ers now are putting pressure on their top 
officials and the Government to set up 
streamlined machinery for arbitration of 
labor disputes. 

Imported labor is arousing fierce op- 
position on the part of many British 
workers. The principal complaints are 
against the 160,000 Polish soldiers for 
whom the Government is trying to find 
homes and jobs. The General Council of 
TUC has an agreement with the Govern- 
ment that the Poles will be allowed to 
work in British industries where British 
labor is unavailable, but only after con- 
sultation with the appropriate unions. 
An attempt to repudiate this agreement 
at the TUC conference was defeated by 
a narrow majority. 

@ Two basic factors are back of the 
rank-and-file demands: 

Fear of unemployment. Although the 
present Government is committed to a 
policy of full employment, come what 
may, many workers in Britain cling to 
the traditional attitude that, when con- 
ditions return to normal, there will not 
be enough work to go around. This 
causes some to hang back against more 
efficient methods, speed-ups and the use 
of imported labor. 

Impatience for better living condi- 
tions. After years of working long hours, 
no vacations and doing without most lux- 
uries and many necessities, the British 
worker is in no mood to be told that 
he must work harder and longer at no 
increase in pay. 

Mounting pressure from the trade 
unions places the Labor Government in 
a difficult position. The Government is 
committed to oppose anything that might 
slow down vital production. It also is 
committed to obtaining better living 
standards as soon as possible for British 
workers, who elected the Labor Govern- 
ment to power. How to reconcile these 
two commitments is turning into a first- 


rate problem. 
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GERMANY LOOKS TO THE WEST 
AS RUSSIA IS REBUFFED AT POLLS 


Berlin vote strengthens position 
of the U. S., Britain and France in 
their arguments with Soviet Union 


Reported from 
BERLIN 


The Western Allies have won the 
first round against Russia in the struggle 
over Germany and have strengthened 
their bargaining position for the peace- 
making yet to come. 

German voters handed the victory 
to Britain, France and the United States 
in a Berlin election that went four to 
one against the Soviets. Full significance 
now turns on how the Western nations 
capitalize on the German preference, and 
on how the Russians react to it. 

Allied observers in Berlin look for Rus- 
sia to follow a get-tough-with-Germany 
policy. Thomas Hawkins, staff corre- 
spondent for World Report in the German 
capital, cables as follows: 

“While there is some speculation that 
the Russians may alter their policy now 
to one of moderation, first signs indicate 
that they will move in a spirit of bitter 
retaliation. 

“Within 24 hours after the election, 
Soviet officials rounded up some 300 
German technicians and skilled factory 
workers, together with their families, for 
shipment to Russia. They were told, ac- 
cording to Berlin political sources, that 
they are to work in the East.” 

A Russian explanation that the German 
workers merely were fulfilling contracts 
with Soviet industries has not diminished 
the concern of the Western Allies. Both 
British and American officials in Berlin 
have requested the Allied Control Coun- 
cil, composed of Big Four representa- 
tives, to determine whether the workers 
are being transported voluntarily, or are 
serving as a form of labor reparations. 

@ Anti-Sovietism, now to be intensified 
by Russian action in moving German 
workers to Soviet factories, accounted for 
much of the vote for the Western Allies 
in the Berlin election. Joseph Gébbels, 
Hitler’s Propaganda Minister, drummed 
fear and hatred of Russia into the Ger- 
mans for 12 years. “Gébbels was right,” 
Berliners said when Soviet troops looted 


and raped in the first weeks of their oc- 
cupation of the city. 

Russias Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, tried to erase these memories 
by promising to support German desires 
for a centralized government and by 
hinting at the possibility of regaining 
territory temporarily given to Poland. 
But Molotov’s promises were modified 
after James F. Byrnes, U. S. Secretary of 
State, called his hand on the boundary 
question in a speech at Stuttgart. Polish 
agitation forced the Soviet Minister to 
say the Polish-German boundary was 
fixed. Germans who were skeptical of 
Molotov’s promises in the first place were 
encouraged by the Byrnes speech to re- 
nounce Russia and look to the West when 
it came time to vote. 

@ In this setting Berliners cast their 
first free vote since 1932. Though the 
underlying issue was the choice between 
East and West, the immediate purpose 
of the election was to choose a govern- 
ment for Berlin’s 3,500,000 people. 

Four political parties bid for the votes. 

The SED spoke for the Russians. 
Called in English the Socialist Unity 
Party, the SED is the old German Com- 
munist Party revived by Soviet officials 
with the help of Germans trained in Mos- 
cow. The party presumed to represent a 
merger with the Social Democrats, but 
80 per cent of the latter balked in a vote 
on the issue last March. The SED line is 
one of strong class consciousness and 
a centralized Germany under Communist 
control. 

The SPD is the Social Democratic 
Party; revived from the days of the 
Weimar Republic. This party is anti- 
Russian, but more or less Marxian, ad- 
vocating socialism in democratic form. 

The CDU is new in German politics. 
Called the Christian Democratic Party, 
it represents both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, advocates “Christian” rather than 
Marxian socialism and seems to favor a 
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DR. KURT SCHUMACHER 
His SPD scored in Berlin election 


federalized Germany. It has become the 
strongest party in the Western zones. 

The LDP, Liberal Democratic Party, 

champions capitalism and a system of 
free enterprise. Like the others, exclud- 
ing the SED, it is anti-Soviet. 
@ Decision of the voters awarded first 
place to the Social Democrats with 49 
per cent of the total. Christian Demo- 
crats won second with 22 per cent, the 
pro-Russian SED third with 19 per cent, 
and the Liberal Democrats fourth with 
about 9 per cent. A high proportion of 
the electorate, 84 per cent, voted. 

Thus the three anti-Soviet parties, 

with about 80 per cent of the vote, are 
now empowered to govern a city that 
for the last year has been controlled by 
SED members appointed to office by 
Soviet officials. 
@ Results of the election go far beyond 
the boundaries of Berlin. The Western. 
Allies now have a German vote of con- 
fidence that they can use in the argu- 
ment with Russia over unification of Ger- 
many and the final peace settlement. 
Soviet officials have a new indication that 
popular sentiment in Western Europe is 
against them. How Moscow finally re- 
acts to this trend will be of world sig- 
nificance. 
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NEW POLICY OF U.S. TIES LOANS 


TO POLITICAL PROGRAM 


Friendly nations to come first in 
line-up for financial assistance. 


Era of indiscriminate aid is ended 


Reported from WASHINGTON, 
PARIS and PRAGUE 


The new policy on American 
loans to other countries is to have the 
effect of tying Government lending more 
firmly to the political program of the 
U. S. abroad. 

Financial aid hereafter will go 
first to nations whose governments sup- 
port the U.S. program. Assistance is to 
be given even to former enemies to en- 
courage their democratic elements and 
cut occupation costs at the same time. 

The new course will put an end to the 
era of helping everybody regardless of 
politics. That policy, exemplified by 
heavy contributions to UNRRA and ap- 
plied in eariy postwar loans, was fol- 
lowed on the simple theory that helping 
world recovery would be good for the 
U.S., too. It hasn’t been working out. So 
a policy change is taking place affecting 
U.S. relations with several countries. 

@ Loans to friendly nations now will 
get priority from U.S. officials. Aid to 
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SECRETARY HARRIMAN 


other governments will not be banned 
officially, but, with dwindling funds 
available, preference will be given to 
nations that express no fear of U. S. help. 

Turkey, which has been standing up to 
Russian demands for a share in control 
of the Dardanelles, is to receive credits 
of close to $50,000,000 to modernize her 
railroads and industries. Instead of an 
outright loan, the Export-Import Bank is 
guaranteeing half that sum and asking 
American manufacturers to assume an 
equal risk. 

Greece, as the lone Balkan country 
not dominated by Communists, will get 
financial support, too, but the U.S. may 
require some changes in the present 
structure of the Greek Government be- 
fore proffering help. 

Italy is likely to get an American 
loan in the neighborhood of $100,000,- 
000 for relief and recovery needs next 
year. This will be conditioned on final 
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FEDERAL RESERVE’S ECCLES 
Direct application of American funds by National Advisory Council 
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approval of the scaled-down reparations 
agreed on in the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Austria also is in line for a $50,000,000 

credit after the next Congress assembles. 
The U.S. State Department will support 
such a loan in order to continue relief in 
Austria and to reduce the aid now being 
supplied by the American Army. 
@ Cutting occupation costs also is the 
goal of American and British plans to 
advance funds to German industry in the 
sections they control and of U.S. sales 
of surplus property to Japan. 

In Germany, the economic integration 
of the country, as contemplated at Pots- 
dam, has been prevented by Russia. De- 
prived of the resources and markets of 
the Russian zone, military governors of 
the American and British areas have been 
working together to restore some kind of 
economic life to Western Germany. 

These authorities have appealed to 
their Governments for the raw materials 
needed to start up a few factories in 
Germany that have no war potential. 
The idea is that exports of finished goods 
can help to pay for the food being sent 
into Germany. A U.S. mission from 
Washington now has agreed to borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to further the project. 

To the Washington mission, Lieut. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor, promised, for example, pottery 
and chinaware exports worth $9,000,- 
000 if the RFC would invest $1,000,- 
000 for the raw materials. 

@ Reverse side of the new policy is in- 
dicated by the recent shutting off of 
credits to Czechoslovakia and the halt- 
ing of UNRRA shipments of steel pipe 
to Russia. 

Czechoslovakia got into hot water with 
the U.S. when she began cooking up a 
profitable deal with some of the Ameri- 
can surplus she was expecting to receive 
on credit. Disclosure of plans to farm 
out to Romania about $10,000,000 worth 
of the surplus material led to the con- 
clusion that Czechoslovakia could not be 
too badly off. 

That, plus the fact Czechoslovakia 
supported Russian charges that the U. S. 
is engaged in “economic imperialism,” 
brought cancellation of $40,000,000 of a 
proposed $50,000,000 advance of surplus 
property. The balance already had been 
delivered. At the same time, the U.S. 











broke off negotiations for a $50,000,000 
loan to Czechoslovakia through the Ex- 
port-[mport Bank. 

Anti-Communists in Czechoslovakia 
now have begun to assert themselves. 
The Catholic People’s Party calls the 
withdrawal of American aid “one of the 
most serious economic events’ since 
Czechoslovakia was liberated. And the 
Slovak Democratic Party blames Com- 
munists for “endangering our popula- 
tion’s standard of living in the months to 
come.” 

A few officials in the Government 
claim sufficient credits can be found else- 
where to finance reconstruction. They 
point to a new advance by Britain of 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of surplus 
property and a $20,000,000 credit from 
Brazil for coffee and cotton. 

Russia’s request for a $1,000,000,000 
loan from the U.S. has been an in-and- 
out affair for some months. Now, its 
chances of approval are dimmer than 
ever. Progress toward such a loan was 
snagged first when Russia balked at 
American suggestions that the Balkan 
nations be left free of Soviet influence in 
their trade relations with other countries. 

The breach between the U.S. and 
Russia on financial policy has been wid- 
ened as a result of Russian assertions at 
Paris that the U. S. got rich from the war 
and now wants to give “handouts” to the 
people of Europe in order to enslave 
them. 

Other Russian satellites besides 

Czechoslovakia are hit by the new policy 
of the U. S. on loans. Hungary twice has 
called on the Export-Import Bank with- 
out encouragement. Proposals from Bu- 
charest that Romanian-American trading 
companies be formed with American 
funds are being ignored. And a Yugoslav 
application for an Export-Import loan is 
gathering dust in the files. 
@ International lending by the U.S. is 
the responsibility of a group of Govern- 
ment officials with the lengthy title of 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Members are Secretary of State Byrnes, 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Harriman, Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Chairman Martin of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Early this year, the Council declared 
its purpose to use American loans “toward 
the creation of international economic 
environment permitting a large volume of 
trade among all nations.” President Tru- 
man sent the Council’s statement to the 
Congress with an indorsement of sugges- 
tions that the Export-Import Bank be 
given added lending authority. 

But the Council's statement also said its 
program was “predicated on the view 
that a productive and peaceful world 
must be free from warring economic 
blocs” and the emergence of just such 
blocs kept the recommendation for more 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN INDUSTRY SHUT OFF FROM AMERICAN LOANS 


—UNRRA 


UNRRA AID TO YUGOSLAVIA CONTINUES DESPITE U.S. ANGER 
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The new course ends an era of helping everybody regardless of politics 


loan money from being called up. 

Contributions to UNRRA early had the 
full support of the American people on 
the ground that U. S. resources should be 
used to help feed the starving peoples of 
the world. In the flush of war’s unity, the 
U.S. did not ask a voice in UNRRA 
authority equal to its financial share in 
the agency. 

The killing of U.S. fliers by Yugoslav 
troops, however, brought a change. The 
U. S. public found its country helpless to 
embargo UNRRA shipments to Marshal 
Tito’s Government. The affair doomed 
any chances of a successor to UNRRA 
getting heavy contributions trom America 
on the same basis. 

@ Dilemma for the U.S. now lies in 
application of her new policy without 
adding to economic chaos in Europe. 
Continued poverty there would be likely 
to strengthen the hand of the very ele- 


ments that have been loudest in criticism 
of America’s previous course. 

One alternative would be to leave the 

question of reconstruction loans for less- 
friendly governments to the International 
Bank. That institution might provide a 
loophole for such countries if they are 
content with purchases outside the U. S. 
But if it is dollars they want, approval of 
the American representative would be 
necessary. 
@ U. S.-Soviet political relations in the 
future will determine the ultimate direc- 
tion of American policy on international 
lending. Improvement will bring about 
some relaxation of U.S. purse strings. 
Deterioration may tighten them even 
further, so far as Soviet-supported gov- 
ernments are concerned. Either way, 
there will be no return of willingness by 
the U. S. to shoulder the major burden of 
recovery in an uncertain world. 
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POLAND SEEKS ECONOMIC POWER 
THROUGH INDUSTRIALIZATION PLAN 


Three-year program is designed to 
lessen dependence on agriculture, 
win dominance in Central Europe 


Reported from WARSAW, 
BRESLAU and WASHINGTON 


Under the watchful supervision 
of Moscow, Poland’s Government is em- 
barking on a three-year plan of indus- 
trial expansion designed to make the 
country an economic power of Central 
Europe. 

If the plan succeeds, Poland will 
develop as a supply center for Europe, 
partly replacing Germany. The result 
may be an eastward shift in Europe’s in- 
dustrial strength, a shift in the direction 
of Moscow. Poland’s blueprint has Rus- 
sia’s active approval and support. 

The new projects start in January of the 
coming year and reach into all phases of 
Poland’s economy. Already the Poles are 
exploiting the industrial potential of ter- 
ritcry they got from Germany, and within 
a year production for export will be well 
under way. The planners also seek to re- 
lease Poland from dependence on agricul- 
ture, but at the same time to modernize 
and expand farm production. The over- 
all goal is to triple the national income 
within three years, but there are major 
obstacles to overcome. These and produc- 
tion targets of the plan are shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

A “Ruhr in the East” is the ultimate aim 
of the planners, who now are considering 
general provisions of a 15-year plan to 
begin in 1950. This plan would integrate 
Western Poland with Czechoslovakia’s 
Moravia to create an industrial area 
which would be a prime source for the 
markets of East and Southeast Europe. 

Support for the plan is to be less than 
complete, because of political disunity. 
The Government, closely oriented to Mos- 
cow, seeks to build an economy comple- 
menting Russia’s. On the other hand, 
leaders of the Peasant Party work for 
looser ties with Russia and tighter bonds 
with the West. For the present, effective- 
ness of the opposition is limited by the 
Government's decisive control. 

To carry out the industrialization pro- 
gram, Poland is using these means: 
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@ Planning is to keep the processes of 
reconstruction and new growth geared to 
a definite timetable. This is to be done 
through close control from the top. 

A State Planning Commission has 
broad power. On it are men whose repu- 
tations stand high as sound economists 
both inside and outside Poland. Two of 
its top members, who were educated in 
Paris, are Communists of broad outlook. 
@ Industrial expansion is the first goal, 
with present efforts concentrated on out- 
put of coal and railroad equipment and 
on preparing plants for full production. 

Nationalization of all industrial estab- 
lishments employing more than 50 per- 
sons is to include facilities formerly owned 
by outside interests, From these Poland 
will obtain considerable income that 
hitherto has left the country. 

Coal production has highest priority. 
Currently it provides 80 per cent of the 
country’s exports. Tremendous effort to 
repair and work the mines has given Po- 
land fourth place among world coal pro- 
ducers. | 

This year’s output is to be 46,000,000 
tons. There are higher targets for the 
coming years—60,000,000 in 1947 and 
10,000,000-ton increases beyond that an- 
nually in 1948 and 1949. Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries now get first call 
on Poland's coal exports, in exchange for 
such items as dock equipment from 
Sweden, livestock from Denmark, and 
wheat from Russia. 

Steel is making slower recovery than 
coal, because the Russians dismantled and 
sent East many plants before the Poles 
could take over management. Remaining 
plants require costly repair. Nevertheless, 
if Poland’s plans work, 220 locomotives, 
for example, are to be built in 1947 as 
against 28 in 1938. By 1949, the yearly 
figure is to be 300. 

Cotton textiles are being produced at 
five times the prewar rate, but much of 
the output leaves the country through 


barter agreements. Russia supplies raw 
cotton and gets finished goods in return. 

Poles will keep for themselves more 
cotton goods by 1949, when they hope 
to have doubled present production. 

Efficient transport to move raw ma- 
terials and the products of industry is 
essential to Polish recovery. This year 
carloadings have reached the prewar 
level, in direct contrast to the nearly total 
disruption of the rail system prevailing a 
year ago. 

Construction of freight cars now is 
more than 10 times that of 1938, and the 
current figure is to be doubled by 1949. 
In the future, Poles will depend less on 
the U.S. for rolling stock. Locomotive 
works in the former German city of 
Breslau (now Wroclaw) will partly fill 
needs. 

@ Export targets are geared to indus- 
trial gains, with quantitative goals in- 
creasing in each year of the plan. Seventy 
six per cent of exports now go to Russia, 
the biggest item being coal. Some manu- 
factured goods, however, already are 
available, and recently Poland contracted 
to deliver to a U. S. firm $400,000 worth 
of chinaware. 

Under the Polish plan, export goals for 
1947 are $200,000,000 for coal and an- 
other $100,000,000 for steel, textiles, 
glass and other manufactured products. 
By 1949, export values are to rise to 
$485,000,000. Coal will continue to lead, 
but in the final year the value of other 
exports will rise to $135,000,000. 

@ Agriculture development ranks with 
industry in the plan’s priorities. The blue- 
print calls for more factory workers and 
fewer farmers, but those who remain on 
the land are to increase production 10 
per cent over that of 1938. Agrarian re- 
form, now largely complete, has broken 
up the estates of big landlords and has 
doubled the size of the average individual 
farm. These are now in single blocks in- 
stead of small and wasteful strips. 

Tractor pools are being organized to 
increase yield per acre. Six thousand trac- 
tors and 1,200 trucks are now available to 
farmers. More in the future will permit 
sowing of 7,000,000 additional acres of 
farm land in the West. 

@ Capital from abroad is needed to 
supply funds for the purchase of indus- 
trial equipment and farm machinery 
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Obstacles Confronting Poland 


MANPOWER 


O 





Total war dead 6 million of a 
population of 35 million. Ratio of 
women to men 120 to 100. 


essential to the success of the plan. In- 
vestment for the three years is scheduled 
at $3,300,000,000, and, of this amount, 
Poland needs $800,000,000 from other 
countries. The World Bank has been 
asked for $600,000,000, on long-term 
credit, while another $200,000,000 is 
sought on a medium-term basis. Coal ex- 
ports are to provide cash to service these 
loans. 

@ Serious obstacles stand in the way 
of Poland’s three-year plan: 

Destruction during the war shattered 
Poland everywhere. In Warsaw and the 
Western cities, damage was close to 70 
per cent. With a fourth of the farms ren- 
dered useless, 30,000 were earmarked for 
rebuilding this year, but it is a hazardous 
undertaking because an estimated 15,- 
000,000 unexploded mines still remain in 
the soil. 

Industrial plants must be rebuilt before 
they can meet the plan’s schedules. At 
one steel foundry, for example, repairs 
costing $6,000,000 would enable the fac- 
tory to turn out products worth $25,000,- 
000 a year. 


Crop percentages in 1945 in rela- 
tion to 1938: wheat 25, all cere- 
als 46, potatoes 60. 


FOOD 


Man power is to continue short and 
is the tightest bottleneck. The war cost 
Poland, directly or indirectly, 6,000,000 
lives. This cut particularly into the ranks 
of skilled workers and professional men. 
Now peasants must be trained for jobs 
in industry. The shortage of professional 
men is so acute that officials find it almost 
impossible to get qualified persons. 

Mass migrations caused more than a 
third of the people to move, creating 
political and economic dislocation. Four 
million persons have settled in the West, 
where they must adjust themselves to in- 
dustrial conditions. This will take time, 
as many settlers came from backward 
areas along the old frontier with Russia. 

Food is still so short that strict ra- 
tioning is necessary. Rations are obtained 
by requiring farmers to contribute shares 
of their crops, but these amounts are 
insufficient. This year’s harvests probably 
will be far below prewar. Wheat is off 46 
per cent and potatoes 20. During the next 
three years Poland will spend $162,000,- 
000 on food imports. 

The effects of long years of undernour- 


TRANSPORTATION OTHER DESTRUCTION 
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Track system 30% destroyed. Warsaw dwellings 68% damaged, 
42% of locomotives and 98% of 
freight cars unavailable. 





cities in west 67% damaged. 
25% of farms destroyed. 
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ishment are apparent in the population’s 
health. Twenty per cent of the people 
have tuberculosis, for example. 

Political dissension divides the coun- 
try and may finally prove the greatest 
obstacle to the plan’s success. With elec- 
tions still to be held, time and energy 
are used to wage political battles, when 
all the resources of the country are needed 
for reconstruction. 

The three-year plan takes many of 
these handicaps into account. It is be- 
cause of the shortage of skilled labor and 
plant facilities, for example, that the 
program on steel and agriculture develop- 
ment is slow-paced. In both cases, ex- 
pansion is fixed deliberately to be a 
gradual process between now and 1950. _ 
@ The problem for Poland’s planners is 
to find the means of overcoming these 
difficulties while at the same time ex- 
ploiting and developing the gains in ter- 
ritory received as a result of the war. 
Political disunity, should it develop be- 
yond the present, could upset the eco- 
nomic unity necessary to achieve the 
goals in the recovery program. 
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CABINET TRUCE FAILS 


TO BRING INDIA UNITY 


Moslems’ belated acceptance of 
minority role in new Government 


India’s struggle for freedom is 
entering a new phase. 

Decision of the Moslem League 
to participate in the interim Government 
doesn’t offer the national unity expected. 
It is a coalition in name only, consisting 
of two blocs that will collaborate for 
administrative purposes while continuing 
to hold out for their own particular ob- 
jectives. 

This division will retard India’s 
progress toward independence. Differ- 
ences between Hindus and Moslems will 
prevent Indians from managing their own 
affairs. The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, will 
be forced to step in and settle differences 
within the Cabinet. 

The Moslem League’s belated de- 
cision to join the two months’ old Gov- 
ernment resulted from concern over the 
way the Hindu-dominated Cabinet was 
able to get along with the British during 
the brief experimental period. Behind 
this co-operation was the influence of 
Hindu capitalists. Big business, well 
represented in the Cabinet, wants a uni- 
fied India, and will make every effort to 
convince the Government that Pakistan, 
the proposed separate Moslem state in 
India, would be unsound economically. 

@ A “Big Five” among industrialists 
holds a firm economic grip on the coun- 
try. They assist the Congress Party, 
some of them openly, and in turn Con- 
gress generally co-operates with them. 

The Birla brothers hold gigantic inter- 
ests in banking, textiles and jute. They 
are branching out into the automotive 
and newspaper fields. One of their pro- 
grams calls for the outright purchase of 
20 newspapers. 

The Birlas are large contributors to the 
Congress Party. G. D. Birla takes care of 
Mahatma Gandhi's travel arrangements 
and his housing needs when away from 
home. A Birla limousine meets Gandhi's 
train whenever he returns to Delhi and 
takes him to his living quarters. 
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leaves basic conflicts unsettled 


Reported from 
NEW DELHI 


The Tata family owns the biggest of 
India’s steel mills and controls other 
enterprises ranging from air lines to tex- 
tile factories. They are Parsees, a small 
merchant group of the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. The Parsees, besides being sym- 
pathetic to the Congress Party, also have 
their own representative in the interim 
Government. 

S. R. Dalmia has added the Times of 
India, long the most influential British- 
owned newspaper in Bombay, to his 
many other interests, ranging from sugar 
mills to collieries and banking. 

The Singhania brothers are the indus- 
trial leaders of the United Provinces and 
have 42 different enterprises, including 
textiles, steel, chemicals, insurance com- 
panies and banks. They have contributed 
large sums to Hindu religious causes. 

Wolchind Herachant, another Parsee 
family, controls India’s shipping indus- 
try, is branching out into aviation and 
has major interests in other industries. 

Less important but well-to-do indus- 

trialists and business executives further 
bolster the finances of the Congress 
Party. One of its ablest solicitors is Sar- 
dar Patel, Home and Information Minis- 
ter, who is closely associated with the 
textile manufacturers. 
@ Differences exist between the Con- 
gress Party and business interests regard- 
ing the economic future of India. Con- 
gress, in general, would like to see the 
nationalization of every major industry, 
and advocates large-scale co-operatives, 
supported by the Government. Business- 
men concede that some nationalization 
will be necessary for the development of 
new industries and the country’s natural 
resources, but they count on the con- 
tinuance of some free enterprise. In 
general, business expects: 

State ownership of railroads, oil and 
coal and principal electric utilities. The 
Government already owns and operates 
most of the railroads. 
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British monopolies to be nationalized 
by the Indians or operated by new com- 
panies in which the Government will 
hold 51 per cent of the stock. 

New industries, only those requiring 
state assistance, to be nationalized, or at 
least the state to hold controlling interest. 
Industries the Indians intend to develop 
include the manufacture of automobiles, 
aircraft, agricultural machinery, machine 
tools, combustion engines, heavy chemi- 
cals, ships, glass and plastics. 

Tariff protection at least until Indian 
businessmen are able to hold their own 
in the world market. 

Trade control to continue. Imports will 
be licensed by the Government to -pre- 
vent the market from being swamped 
with goods not necessary to carry out 
India’s long-range program of develop- 
ment. 

@ Britain’s position in India is more and 

more shifting from that of master to that 
of arbiter. After independence, she can 
count on a better arrangement with the 
Congress Party than with the Moslem 
League, but cannot afford to ignore the 
powerful minority represented by the 
League. Civil war remains a possibility 
until the Moslems and Hindus can be 
brought together and the use of British 
troops against Indian Moslems would 
hurt Britain’s position in the Middle East 
where the Moslem religion is powerful. 

Future trade. Britain wants assurance 
of being able to continue to trade on a 
large scale with India in the future. Con- 
gress offers the best hope for an eco- 
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nomic agreement, since much of the 
support for Congress comes from the 
biggest industrialists. 

India’s businessmen favor continuance 
of close ties with Britain because already 
they are closely linked with the London 
Government's economy. Indian invest- 
ments in London have shown a marked 
increase this year. Additionally, Tata 
enterprises have concluded an agreement 
for producing products of British Im- 
perial Chemical Industries and the Birla 
brothers will assemble and distribute a 
British make of automobile in India. 

India’s leaders look to Britain for as- 
sistance in nationalizing such industries 
as coal and the principal utilities which 
are largely British-owned. 

British assets in India dwindled during 
the war and most of them were taken 
over by Indian industrialists. Today 
British holdings are less than $2,500,- 
000,000, close to half of what they were 
five years ago and less than Britain’s 
current war debt to India. 

London capital still dominates India’s 
coal, mica and manganese mines. The 
British control 80 per cent of India’s tea 
industry and have large interests in the 
jute and burlap industry. During the war 
the main shift of British capital to Indian 
ownership was in jute and cotton mills. 
Where once they had many, today only 
two newspapers in India are British- 
owned. 
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INDIA’S MOSLEMS PRESENT A SOLID FRONT AT A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 
The League is the main obstacle in the path of the country’s road to independence 


The Moslem League, led by Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah, is the main obstacle in 
the path of India’s road to independence. 
The League lacks wealthy supporters, 
but works toward its objectives by such 
means as inciting communal strife and 
threatening to seek assistance from 
Soviet Russia. 

Richest Moslems are the native princes 
and the Isphahani family of Calcutta 
which has extensive milling and banking 
interests and controls an influential news- 
paper. But they are not large contributors 
to the League. 

Main financial aid for Jinnah’s party 
comes from a few Moslem merchants in 
Bombay and Calcutta. They are inter- 
ested in many enterprises but their ma- 
jor holdings are in the leather, shoe and 
hat industries which they dominate. In 
addition, they control India’s vital im- 
ports of rice from Burma. 

Communal riots have plagued India, 
especially since August when the Mos- 
lem League decided on a program of 
direct action against British rule. In 
Bengal Province alone there have been 
more than 50,000 casualties. Most of the 
serious riots have occurred in areas where 
Moslems outnumber the less warlike 
Hindus. 

The Congress Party, through its Work- 
ing Committee, has widened the Moslem- 
Hindu breach by blaming the League 
for the recent riots in Eastern Bengal. 





Communism. The Moslem League has 
threatened to turn to the Russians for 
help unless it can get separate Moslem 
states in Northeast and Northwest India. 
Outwardly the Communist movement 
isn’t strong in India. The party has only 
8 seats out of the 389 in the Constituent 
Assembly. Still, this is a gain of 5 since 
last election. 

Moslem youth shows a decided trend 
toward communism, which is strongest in 
the big cities. There the Communists are 
active in the labor movement and receive 
the blame for most of India’s strikes. The 
party has attempted, without success, to 
gain support in the rural areas by prom- 
ising agrarian reforms. Anti-C°~™nnist 
stand of the Congress Party appeals to the 
British Government and to the Indian 
industrialists. Congress has gone so far 
as to take disciplinary action against the 
Indian Communists. 

Soviet Russia is not active in India, but 
her sympathies are with the Moslem 
League. 

Despite Moslem participation in the 
interim Government, reconciliation of In- 
dia’s rival factions is still far away. Differ- 
ences between the Hindus and Moslems 
are both religious and economic. They are 
deep and wide. Personal contact between 
Congress and League representatives in 
the Government and at the conference 
table is only the first step toward eventual 
unification of India. 
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ARGENTINA OPENS DRIVE TO EXPAND 
INDUSTRY BY ONE THIRD IN 5 YEARS 


Blueprint, now before Congress, puts 
limitless power in President’s hands, 
calls for expenditure of $1,600,000,000 


Reported from WASHINGTON 
and BUENOS AIRES 


Argentina now is getting set for 
an all-out drive to increase her indus- 
trialization by one third in the next five 
years. 

Goals of the campaign are a 40 
per cent increase in industrial income, a 
30 per cent rise in the number of indus- 
trial employes and a 50 per cent larger 
pay roll for industries. 

Outside capital is to be welcomed 
in building toward these goals, but it 
will participate on a minority basis in 
partnership with Argentine money. 

The drive for industrialization holds 
No. 1 place in a blueprint for national 
development that now is before the Ar- 
gentine Congress for appro,al. Drawn up 
by President Juan D. Perdn and his ad- 
visers and known as the Five Year Plan, 
the blueprint calls for reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Government 
and for expenditure of $1,600,000,000 in 
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ARGENTINE PRESIDENT 


Government money on a broad program 
of economic development. 

The real purpose of the Perén plan is 
to divide the nation’s wealth more equi- 
tably and to raise standards of living. As 
evidence that the country can attain the 
goals he has set, Perdén recalls that 20 
years ago Argentina and Canada were 
approximately equal in production, but 
now Canada, with a population smaller 
than Argentina’s, has trebled her indus- 
trial capacity. 

Peron is urging early approval by Con- 

gress of the omnibus bill containing the 
plan, and he proposes to put it into formal 
operation next January l. 
@ “Most striking aspect of the plan is 
the limitless power it vests in the hands 
of the Chief Executive,” Bernard S. 
Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, says in a wireless dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 





INFANTRY ON WHEELS 
His Five Year Plan calls for the country’s industrialization and reduction of the military 
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“For instance, the omnibus bill says: 
“The executive power may dispose freely 
of special funds to finance the plan, in 
accordance with the new banking system 
of the Central Bank, through the issu- 
ance of public debt bonds in any quantity 
deemed necessary and by any other 
means judged adequate for the success 
of the plan.’” 

@ Industries to be encouraged and given 
tariff protection are not listed specifically, 
but priority is to be extended to those that 
either use Argentine raw materials or, 
using imported materials, produce goods 
“which are basic needs for private con- 
sumption or national defense.” 

Wider distribution of industries is to 
take place. Most plants now are in or near 
Buenos Aires, where there are good trans- 
portation, electric power from coal-burn- 
ing plants and an ample supply of labor. 
To disperse industrial development, 
Perén proposes these improvements: 

A pipe line, 1,000 miles long, to carry 
natural gas from the oil fields at Como- 
doro Rivadavia to Buenos Aires, (see 
map, page 23). Peron wants this line to 
be the axis of industrial development. 

Transport improvement. Highways 
and airports will be built. The railroad 


system will be integrated, a step that is 
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to be made easier by the recent agree- 
ment under which British lines will pass 
into the hands of an Argentine company. 

Port facilities will be improved in 
Buenos Aires and other harbor cities. 

Hydroelectric development will take 
place. Of Argentina’s present generating 
capacity, totaling a little under 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts, 83 per cent is powered by 
steam, 12 per cent by Diesel engines and 
5 per cent by water. Perén proposes to 
build 43 plants, increasing hydroelectric 
capacity from less than 45,000 kilowatts 
to 1,400,000 in the next 15 years. 

@ Immigration is to have the stimulation 

of a $50,000,000 appropriation and op- 
portunities to own land. Perén hopes to 
receive 250,000 immigrants in the next 
five years. 

Farmers and skilled workmen are to 
receive preference. Although Peron states 
that there will be no religious or racial 
discrimination, he prefers immigrants 
whose customs and language will make 
them “easily assimilable.” Thus, the 
favored types may be Italians, Germans 
and Spaniards. 

An immigrant will be able to buy land 
by making a down payment of 10 per 
cent of its value, with 30 to 50 years 
to amortize the debt. 

@ Other phases of the program range 
from a reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government to social secur- 
ity measures. 


Cabinet functions are to be shuffled. 
These changes are designed to modernize 
the Cabinet setup in line with new 
powers assumed by the executive branch 
and the authority this branch is to 
exercise over the whole program. 

Housing construction is to be forced 
by taxes on vacant lots. 

Mining of critical metals and _ of 
radioactive minerals is to come under the 
direction of the Government. Forests, 
also, are to be under Government control. 

Labor codes will undergo revision and 
extension. Social security and _ pension 
measures, previously set up piecemeal 
by executive decrees, are to be merged 
and standardized into an over-all plan. 

The military establishment, expanded 
to burdensome size since the 1943 revo- 
lution, is to undergo “quantitative but not 
qualitative” reduction. The exact extent 
of this reduction has not been disclosed. 

The merchant marine, including lines 
owned by the Government and_ those 
in private hands, will be expanded. Pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on shippers 
to use Argentine vessels, but lines owned 
by outsiders will continue to operate into 
Argentina if they are loaded with cargo 
needed by the Argentine economy. 

Private initiative, Peron says, is to play 
a large part in the economic program. 
An economic council, with members rep- 
resenting business and industry, will be 
set up to assure industry's “co-operation 
and advice.” Outside capital, Perén says, 
will be given “the broadest guarantees” 
for joint participation with local funds. 

@ Biggest questions about the plan 
center around financing and the extent to 
which industrialization will advance. 

Financing may be possible now from 
the profits Argentina is making on her 
exports of food at high prices. World 
shortages, however, are to pass before 
the end of five years. Then Argentina's 
profits from this source will be reduced 
or eliminated. 

Deficit financing, which has become a 
habit since the 1943 revolution, thus is 
likely to furnish most of the money for 
carrying out the plan. 

The extent to which Argentina can be 
industrialized is open to question. There 
are no accurate statistics on the popula- 
tion, industries and resources on which 
to base sound planning. Argentina has 
resources to support considerable expan- 
sion of her industries, but her iron de- 
posits are inaccessible. Thus far, no large 
deposits of coking coal have been found, 
and most of her hydroelectric sites are in- 
accessible to industries. 

Chances are that the plan will pro- 
duce further expansion of light and me- 
dium industries, a field in which Argen- 
tina has been successful for a decade. 
But the odds are against large-scale de- 
velopment of heavy industries. The em- 
phasis in imports, thus, will shift more 
to heavy equipment and light goods that 
Argentina cannot produce successfully. 
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ATOMIC CONTROLS: U.S. AND RUSSIAN PLANS 


International control of the atomic bomb is caught in qa 
deadlock between two plans, one by the U. S. and one by 
Russia. The differences center around the U. S. proposal 
for international inspection of atomic energy resources, 
plants and products in all countries, to make sure that no 
nation manufactures atomic bombs in the future. Russia, 
so far, is unwilling to accept international inspection. That 
would permit scientists of other countries to probe into 


every nook and cranny of the Soviet Union. Instead, Russia 
proposes an international treaty; in effect an honor system 
to outlaw atomic warfare. Such an honor system assumes 
that every nation will keep its word and neither make nor 
use the atomic bomb. The Worldgraph presents below the 
details of the essential elements in international control of 
atomic energy, showing what the United States and the 
Soviet Union proposals offer in each instance. 
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1 INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 2 RAW MATERIALS 


U. S. PROPOSES an Atomic Development Au- 
thority, an international agency under the 
U.N. to control all atomic energy research 
and uses, barring mass-destruction weapons. 


U. S. PROPOSES that the international agency 
tnake constant world-wide inspections and 
completely control atomic raw materials. The 
agency would supervise production. 

RUSSIA OPPOSES intern RUSSIA PROPOSES that e: 
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4 FUTURE RESEARCH 


U. S. PROPOSES that the international agency 
define “dangerous research” and control it 


through freedom to inspect developments in 
countries and handle distribution of materials. 


5 THE ATOMIC-BOMB 
a \ 


is 


U. S. PROPOSES to destroy its stockpile once 
international controls and penalties are fixed; 
then to turn manufacture of bombs over to 
world agency to forestall atomic-weapon race. 


RUSSIA PROPOSES that each : RUSSIA PROPOSES that the U.S. destroy 
ts own research, with a Ur bombs within 90 days after signing of treaty 
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U. S$. PROPOSES that international agency own 
and manage all primary production plants and 
license the use of atomic energy they produce. 
It would control research in atomic weapons. 


RUSSIA PROPOSES that 


PENALTIES 


‘ 


U. S$. PROPOSES that the United Nations apply 
Sanctions to punish any nation or individual 
violating proposed international regulations; 
penalize illegal possession or use of bomb. 
RUSSIA PROPOSES that punish: 


be leit to eacn n 





U. S$. PROPOSES to abolish the veto power on 
the theory no nation should have the authority 
to block punishment of countries violating 
controls on atomic research and production. 


RUSSIA PROPOSES that any autho! 














(Peoples throughout the world 
now are experimenting with forms of 
government that are new to them. 
Politically advanced peoples are 
adapting their democracies to the 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems of the postwar world. Other 
peoples, with little or no experience 
in self-rule, are having the responsi- 
bilities of government thrust upon 
them. 

(The character of these regimes is 
being set by new constitutions defin- 
ing the structure of national society 
and the relationship of the people to 
the state. WORLD REPORT here- 
with presents an analysis of the new 
constitutions of France and Japan, 
respectively, pointing out trends that 
are revolutionary to the millions in- 
volved or to the world itself.) 


THE NEW FRANCE 


OVEREIGNTY BELONGS to the French 
S people. This fact, stated in the new 
Constitution, has emerged clearly from 
the steps leading to the drafting of the 
document that forms the keystone of 
the new France. 

Soon after the liberation of France it 
became evident that a change had come 
over the political thinking of the people. 
They were more than ever wed to the 
principles of self-government, but they 
also were keenly aware of the need for 
meeting economic and social problems 
with a modern system of government. 
This awareness led them to reject, by a 
large majority in October 1945, the Con- 
stitution of 1875, under which prewar 
France was governed. 

Throughout the last year, the As- 
sembly has labored to bring forth a 
constitution that would meet the popu- 
lar will. One draft, supported by Com- 
munists and Socialists, was rejected last 
May. 

There were many reasons for this, but 
chief among them was the claim of the 
opposition that the broad powers given 
by the draft to a parliament composed 
of a single house would serve, together 
with other provisions, to make the Com- 
munists supreme rulers of the nation. 

Another Assembly was elected. It 
produced a compromise draft that be- 


THE NEW CONSTITUTIONS 


OF FRANCE 


came law in October, when little more 
than a third of the electorate approved 
it, little less than a third opposed it and 
about a third failed to vote. 

Such apathy and opposition suggests 
that the present document may not rep- 
resent the desires of the majority of the 
people. Revision of the Constitution has 
become an issue of the campaign now 
in progress for the election of the first 
National Council, the lower house of 


the Fourth Republic. 
Fortunately, the new Constitution is 
flexible. Critics who now seek to 


strengthen the executive and to revise 
the electoral law may do so without up- 
setting the Constitution itself. Whereas 
the U.S. Constitution may be amended 
only with the approval of not less than 
36 of the 48 States, the French Con- 
stitution may be revised by parliament 
without a referendum. Should a bill for 
revision fail to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds vote of the lower house, or a 
three-fifths majority of both houses, it 
will be submitted to the people in a 
referendum. 


Even should such reforms be carried. 


out, the Constitution would remain a 
remarkable document. Its preamble, 
after reaffirming the basic freedoms ac- 
corded Frenchmen in the revolutionary 
Constitution of 1789, proclaims “certain 
political, economic and social principles 
particularly necessary in our time.” 
These principles are packed with polliti- 
cal, social and economic dynamite. 

The new France promises to “under- 
take no war with a view to conquest 
and will never employ its forces against 
the liberty of any people.” On condition 
of reciprocity, France also “consents to 
the limitations of sovereignty necessary 
to the organization and defense of the 
peace, thus opening the constitutional 
path to the cession of power to the 
U.N. or any other world organization. 

Not only does the Constitution give 
all Frenchmen “the duty to work and 
the right to obtain employment,” it 
establishes the following principles, of 
the greatest importance to France and 
the world as an experiment of demo- 
cratic government: 

“Every man may defend his rights 
and interests by trade-union action and 
may join the union of his choice. 


AND JAPAN 


“Every worker, through his delegates, 
participates in collective bargaining on 
working conditions as well as in the 
management of business. 

“All property and all business whose‘ 
exploitation has acquired the character. 
istics of a national public service or a 
monopoly in fact should become the 
property of the community.” 

These clauses effectively ban the 
“closed shop,” leaving workers’ organi- 
zations free to compete. They open the 
way for permanent legislation to con- 
trol strikes, although the workers’ right 
to strike is also guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Both workers’ participa- 
tion in management and nationalization 
of certain industries are foreseen. 

The right of asylum to “anyone 
persecuted because of his acts in favor 
of liberty,” a right traditional in France 
since 1875, is maintained. This pro- 
vision, although open to interpretation, 
now covers tens of thousands of non- 
Communists from Russia and the lands 
of Eastern and Central Europe who 
live in France. 

The interpretation of all such rights 
and provisions depends upon the exer- 
cise of power distributed to the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches of 
he Government. Under the French Con- 
stitution, by far the greater part of this 
power goes to a National Assembly, 
elected by direct suffrage, which cor- 
responds roughly to the U. S. House of 
Representatives. No important function 
of Government may be exercised with- 
out Assembly approval. Neither the 
upper house, called the Council of the 
Republic, nor the President of the Re- 
public may veto legislation passed by | 
the Assembly. The Council, to be elected 
by the indirect suffrage in which the 
Assembly participates, can initiate legis- 
lation and cannot be dissolved without 
its consent, but otherwise provides only 
a weak check on the lower house. 

The powers of the President include 
the appointment of all chiefs of diplo- 
matic missions abroad. He designates 
the Premier, but the latter must - have 
the confidence of the majority of: the 
National Assembly. The President may 
send bills back to the Assembly for a 
second reading but must sign those that | 
pass this test. He cannot dissolve the | 


| 
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. . the sexes. All persons “have the right 
: Sover eignty of People and Human Rights to work,” and standards of working con- 
\ é ditions, wages and hours are to be fixed 
Are Guaranteed Fully in Both Documents __ by law. In addition: 
N “The right of workers to organize and 
to bargain and act collectively is guaran- 
teed.” 
ates, Assembly without the consent of its “War, as a sovereign right of the na- Legislative power is to be exercised 
on President and the Cabinet. Both houses ___ tion, and the threat of use of force, is exclusively through the Diet, which, like 
the} of the legislature join to elect the Presi- forever renounced as a means of settling the U.S. Congress, is to be composed 
*} dent for a seven-year term; after which disputes with other nations. of two houses elected by the people. 
hose | he is eligible for re-election only once. “The maintenance of land, sea and air The House of Representatives is su- 
i: Two bodies created by the Constitu- forces, as well as other war potential, preme over the House of Councilors, 
or a} tion, the Economic Council and the will never be authorized. The right of which replaces the old House of Peers. 
the French Union are to serve the National _belligerency of the state will not be A two-thirds vote by the lower house on 
| Assembly and the Government in an ad- __ recognized.” a second reading turns a bill into law 
the} vVisory capacity. The Council, to be Unfortunately, the high ideal here ex- despite opposition from the Councilors. 
sanj.| composed of the representatives of man- _ pressed did not originate with the Executive power is vested in the Cabi- 
* the agement, labor, government and the people of Japan or with their elected net. To insure that the executive is con- 
con. | consumers, is to act as the guardian of representatives. The Japanese have trolled by elected officials, the Far 
‘ight economic planning. The French Union never enjoyed self-government and are Eastern Commission, which includes 
the | is to be composed of two houses, half of almost totally lacking in political ex- representatives of the U. S., Britain and 
sipa- whose delegates are to be drawn from perience. The only Constitution they Russia, insisted that the Diet insert two 
ition | France’s overseas departments, terri- have known until now is the Meiji Con- clauses into the Constitution. One re- 
tories and “associated states.” It is de- stitution promulgated 57 years ago, the quires that the entire Cabinet be com- 
vone signed to cement the French Empire, gift of an Emperor to his people. Even posed of civilians; the other states that 
‘avor| including areas now seeking independ- the few rights accorded the people in a majority of the Cabinet, like the 
ance | ence, into a union similar to the British. that document became an empty joke Premier, be chosen from the Diet. 
pro-| Commonwealth of Nations and Empire. under the rule of aristocrats and mili- Should the Diet refuse its confidence, 
tion, The judiciary branch of the Govern- _ tarists. the Cabinet must resign unless the Em- 
non-| ment is to be headed by the Superior The new Constitution, given to the peror, on the advice and approval of 
ands} Council of the Magistracy. This Council Japanese people by the United States the Cabinet, dissolves the House. In 
who | is composed of 14 members, including through the Commander in Chief of the _ this event, a general election for a new 
the President of the Republic and the occupation forces in Japan, General of House must be held within 40 days. 
ights| Minister of Justice. Six others are to be the Army Douglas MacArthur, is a Judges of the Supreme Court of 
sxer- | elected by the National Assembly, two progressive document. Clauses such as Japan are to be appointed by the Cabi- 
isla. | are to be named by the President and the renunciation of the weapons of war __ net, but all such appointments must be 
2s of | four are to be judges elected by their may one day become a basic pledge of “reviewed by the people” at the first 
Con-| colleagues. Vacancies in the judiciary the peoples of a peaceful world. But election of members of the House fol- 
‘this| are to be filled by presidential appoint- such a world is not yet in sight. lowing new appointments to the Court. 
ibly,| ment from lists submitted by the For the present, therefore, it is the Judges of inferior courts are to be 
cor. | Council. policy of the U.S. to use the Constitu- selected by the Cabinet from a list of 
se of This Constitution is an effort of the tion, now approved by the freely elected persons nominated by the Supreme 
stion| French people to create a democratic Diet (legislature) of Japan, as a model Court. 
vithe| government capable of undertaking for Government machinery that the Most countries now adopting demo- 
the | social and economic planning that totali- Japanese people are to be taught to cratic constitutions have some experi- 
>the | tarian governments still claim is possible | operate by themselves. They have much _ ence in self-government, some laws that 
Re-| only under totalitarian method. to learn. can be rescued. For Japan it is a fresh 
1 by The Emperor, worshipped -_ ee A —_ of new = 
cted Japan began her career as a nation an implementing the Constitution must be 
r THE NEW JAPAN from whom all sovereignty came, now hammered through the Diet under the 
egis- In the preamble to the new Consti- is to be only “the symbol of the state watchful eye of the occupation powers. 
hout tution of Japan, which begins: “We, the and of the unity of the people, deriving Few of the Japanese people under- 
only Japanese people, .. .,” there is a clause his position from the sovereign will of stand the rights accorded them by the 
that declares: the people.” Property of the Imperial Constitution. Many Japanese politicians 
lude | “ .. we have determined to rely for Household now belongs to the state; the | who approved the document consider it 
iplo- | Our security and survival upon the jus- Emperor retains only some private prop- only one of the penalties of defeat 
ates, - tice and good faith of the peace-loving erty and gets salary and expenses’ which, if borne stoically long enough, 
have __- peoples of the world.” awarded him by the Diet. may get the foreign troops out that 
the This sweeping statement, unprece- The “rights and duties of the people” much sooner. As matters now stand, 
may dented in history as a principle of na- include equality under the law; freedom _ however, the U. S. plans to stay in Japan 
ora, tional conduct, is activated by a special of thought, religion, assembly, speech, until a new generation of Japanese has 
that | chapter in the body of the Constitution, press and residence; free education and arisen that understands democracy and 
the | proclaiming: public trial. There is to be equality of is prepared to defend its rights. 
| 
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STILL FAILS 


TO MEET WORLD NEEDS 


Little relief in prospect until 1948. 
Canadian manufacturers near record, 


but Scandinavian mills are lagging 


Competition for the world’s re- 
duced supply of newsprint is forcing 
the price up to the highest point in his- 
tory, but there still isn’t enough paper 
to go around. 

Indications are that it will be 
1948, at least, before the situation can 
be relieved substantially. Newsprint pro- 
duction is running at an annual rate of 
1,200,000 tons less than it did before the 
war, and there is scant prospect for im- 
mediate improvement. 

Thin newspapers will continue to be 
the rule in many countries for months to 
come. Although consumption of news- 
print in North America has increased 15 
per cent over prewar years and Scandi- 
navia is using 22 per cent more, Britain 
shows a drop of 73 per cent and the rest 
of the world is getting one third less. 

Average size of the British news- 
papers, for example, is six pages, com- 
pared with four pages during the war. 
Advertising is allotted only 25 per cent of 
its prewar space. New industries seldom 
can advertise. Newspapers of reduced 
size are general in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, India, China and Japan. 

@ Production in the months ahead will 
not be sufficient to relieve the demand. 

Canada, the top producer, will turn 
out 4,200,000 tons this year, setting a 
new record. Three fourths of that output 
goes to the U. S. Capacity production has 
about been reached by Canadian plants 
with their present equipment. Perhaps 
another 250,000 tons could be squeezed 
out with some modernization of machin- 
ery. But widespread expansion is not 
planned because the industry regards 
the present market as a passing phase. 

Newfoundland produces 350,000 tons 
annually, but most of it goes to the United 
States and Britain. Expansion of capacity 
by 75,000 tons will be completed by 
1948. | 

In the U.S. manufacturers for years 
have been shifting from the making of 
newsprint to the production of other 
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—International 


NEWSPRINT CARGO 
U. S. gets most of Canada’s output 


types of paper which yield better margins 
of profit. 

In 1926, U. S. mills turned out 1,700,- 
000 tons. Now, annual production 
amounts only to 740,000 tons. This year 
alone newsprint output dropped by 170,- 
000 tons. However, during the next year 
and a half about 120,000 tons of news- 
print will be added to U. S. production 
through the opening of new facilities in 
the South. 


The U. S. now must supplement its | 


domestic supply with annual imports of 
3,500,000 tons, all of which comes from 
Canada and Newfoundland. U. S. buyers 
used to get 300,000 tons a year from 
Scandinavia, but now they get none. A 
trickle may come from Finland by the 
end of this year. 

It is also possible that Alaskan timber 
could be used to make newsprint. 

Scandinavia has the plant capacity to 
ease the present shortage, but there are 


many obstacles to production. Mills there 

are capable of doubling their present 

output of 450,000 tons a year, but pros- 

pects are poor for a substantial increase 
is year or next. 

Coal shortages are hampering mills in 
Sweden, Norway and Finland. Electric 
power is inadequate in Finland. Labor to 
work the forests and to get wood to the 
mills is short in all three countries. As a 
result, newsprint machines do not have 
enough pulp. 

If German and Polish coal becomes 
more plentiful, there is some prospect of 
a better showing in 1948. But even then 
the normal markets for Scandinavian 
newsprint—the U. S., Britain, Western 
Europe and Latin America—will not get 
as much of this paper as they did before 
the war. 

Domestic consumption has increased, 

particularly in Sweden. More than half 
of Finland’s production goes to Russia as 
reparations. Other exports from Scandi- 
navia are going mainly to Denmark, 
France, Spain and Latin America, which 
are forced to pay high prices. 
@ Prices are uneven because of the big 
demand for what newsprint is available. 
The price spread is extraordinary. The 
U. S. pays $84 a ton and gets three fifths 
of the world’s supply. Other countries 
may pay up to $300 a ton and even then 
manage to get only a fraction of what 
they want. 

The U. S., at the $84 price, is able to 
buy from Canadian and Newfoundland 
producers who know their long-term 
market is in the U. S. Only leftover pro- 
duction in these countries is sold at 
higher prices elsewhere. Virtually all the 
current exports from Scandinavia are 
sold at top prices to countries other than 
the U. S. 

But the competition for newsprint is 

so acute that, in the future, users in the 
United States may find new difficulties 
in keeping their supplies coming in. Six 
times since April 1942, the OPA has 
raised the ceiling price to maintain im- 
ports. The most recent increase of $10 a 
ton, on October 11, was to prevent 
Canadian newsprint from going to other 
markets. 
@ The future may bring a shift in dis- 
tribution. In view of the higher prices 
available elsewhere, Canadian producers 
may not be so willing to sell to all U. S. 
users next year. If the U. S. decontrols 
newsprint, bidding may have to go up 
to get paper into the country. 

Regardless of prices, however, there is 
ample evidence that the current shortage 
of newsprint, on a world-wide basis, will 
carry through next year and may reach 
into 1948. 
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VETO POWER poses the most contentious issue now 
confronting the session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Many of the smaller nations feel that the veto given the 
Big Five in the Security Council has been abused by Russia, 
and they are ready to urge it to be modified or restricted. 


“TOWN MEETING 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, the body 
so hopefully described as “The Town Meeting of the 
World,” is getting its first real test in New York. The initial 
session of the Assembly in London last winter was concerned 
solely with setting up the machinery for U. N.’s operation, 
but now the Assembly is getting down to its first cases in the 
quest for solutions of some of the most pressing and difficult 
problems that confront the world today. Up to now, the pro- 
ceedings of the Security Council have dominated the U. N. 
record. The Assembly finally is getting its chance, and on its 
success may well depend the future of world peace. 





—Acme 


FOR THE U. S. 


—British Combine 


FOR BRITAIN 


WOLD» 
Photo Report 


Reg. Appd. for U.S. Pat.Of 


—Acme 
In the forefront of this fight are Australia and Cuba, sec- 
onded by the Philippines. They seek a formula that will 
guarantee against such U. N. stalemates as that symbolized 
by the walk-out of Russia’s Gromyko (upper left). Great Brit- 
ain, too, has declared in favor of a curtailed veto power. 


OF THE WORLD’ 


International tensions are much tauter today than when 
the 51 nations comprising the Assembly met in London early 
this year. The world has been moving relentlessly into an 
alignment of two rival camps amid fatalistic talk about the 
inevitability of another great war in the immediate future. 
Such an overture does not augur for a tranquil session of 
the Assembly during the next six or seven weeks of its sitting. 
But it does put it on its mettle to strive to deliver the most 
constructive performance on the issues it tackles, for it is the 
sounding board for all the “little people” of the world who 
yearn for lasting peace. 





—Wide World 


FOR RUSSIA 


Secretary of State Byrnes, Foreign Secretary Bevin, Premier Bidault and Foreign Minister Molotov are the key men 


—Internationa!l 


FOR FRANCE 
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ASSEMBLY FACES THESE KNOTTY ISSUES 
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—Acme 


PERMANENT home site for the U. N. is not the least of questions vying for 
Assembly attention. New York City has offered the old World’s Fair site together 
with architect’s drawings (above) showing how it can be developed into an inter- 
national capital.San Francisco offers locations near the Golden Gate, and there 
are reports that Russia now favors having headquarters transferred to Europe. 


2 


—French Press 
ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION plans for areas of Europe devastated by 
war are another issue on which the Soviet bloc and the Western powers do not 
see eye to eye. The Russians contend that Europe cannot be treated as a whole in 
mapping reconstruction and they refused to concur in a proposed program for 
attacking the problem that way, so the subject is down for Assembly discussion. 
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FUTURE of UNRRA promises to be a 
knotty problem. The U. S. and Britain are 
opposed to continuing the existing agency 
beyond the date set for its expiration next 
June. Russia and all the other countries 


Se nnntinnn 


WORLD FOOD SUPPLIES are due 
for careful scrutiny during the session. 
The United Nation’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has been working on 
proposals for the type of long-range ma- 





—UNRRA 
peving UNRRA aid are equally strong 
for prolonging its work. The question is 
whether the United Nations will set up a 
new international agency to take over an 

of the work UNRRA leaves unfinished, 


—Press Association 


chinery that may be necessary to cope with 
any future shortages or surpluses of food 
and agricultural products. The famine 
threat of last winter has underscored 
the need for more careful planning. 


—Acme 
REFUGEES present an equally touchy issue. The Assembly must decide on a 
proposal for setting up an International Refugee Organization to care for 
1,000,000 displaced persons in Europe. But Russia and her satellites balk at pay- 
ing for politically unfriendly refugees who do not wish to return, and Latin- 
American countries show no enthusiasm about contributing to the budget. 


7 —Union of South Africa 
MISTREATMENT of Indian nationals in South Africa, formally charged by 
India, confronts the Assembly with its first case on ethnic minorities and may well 
set an important precedent. India alleges South Africa, in violation of a treaty,,has 
passed discriminatory laws aimed at Indian nationals. South Africa asserts that 
U.N. action on the subject would interfere in her domestic affairs improperly. 
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ASSEMBLY MAY GET THESE PROBLEMS 


—U.S. Marine Corps 
TROOP DISPOSITIONS in nonenemy countries is a topic with oratorically 
explosive possibilities. Russia is demanding that the U. N. ascertain the size of 
forces that Britain and the U.S. are maintaining in friendly nations, such as 
Greece and China where U. S. marines still stand guard (above). The demand 
was blocked in the Council but now appears headed for airing in the Assembly. 


ty 


—Wide World 
GREECE, the Balkan prize for which both Russia and Western powers have 
been contending, also may stir up controversy despite her noninclusion in the 
official agenda. The Soviet bloc lost no opportunity at Paris to denounce “ag- 
gressive” designs of Greece and her “reactionary’”’ Government, so it is unlikel 
any chances to renew the offensive in the forum of the U. N. will be ieieaell 
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FRANCO’S REGIME in Spain seems 
almost certain to touch off fresh U. N. 
fireworks. Poland’s demand for a world- 
wide break with Madrid still is on the 
Security Council’s agenda, so the Assembly 


TRIESTE, another trouble spot in’ the 
Balkans, has a potential claim to the 
Assembly’s attention since the Paris Peace 
Conference recommended it be made 2 
stepchild of the U. N.—a settlement Yugo- 
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—Acme —International 


‘NST will be limited to discussion of the prob- PALESTINE, although not formally on the Assembly’s agenda, threatens to 
a lem, unless the Council agrees to drop the figure in proceedings before the session ends. Both Egypt and Iraq have hinted 
| dal case and give the Assembly a free hand they may raise the question, and the Arab states favor cancellation of Britain’s 
le in deciding whether Generalissimo Franco present mandate over Palestine. Instead, they want a U.N. —— for 

Y] represents a menace to world peace. the strife-torn Holy Land as a step leading toward its eventual independence. 





A 
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—Acme International 
a Slavia rejects. While the Assembly has no TURKISH STRAITS, historic link between the Mediterranean and Black Sea, 
ace} Power to pass on the peace treaties, there may come up for preliminary discussion as a potential source of international 
e aj |S nothing to prevent it from debating danger. Russia’s pressure on Turkey for control of the Straits has created a deli- 
g0- them, especially when they contain pro- cate situation. Turkey, backed by Britain and the United States, has taken 
visions that are apt to breed insecurity. the position that any change in the status of the Straits should meet U.N. favor. 
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Personalities tpBn SAUD: 


HE MOST POWERFUL Arab leader of 

modern times is Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, 
a Moslem puritan who is the absolute 
monarch of some 6,000,000 Arabs and 
a symbol to millions more. 

Sharp realism enables the 66-year-old 
King o' _udi Arabia to dip a finger into 
big-po politics over Palestine without 
losing any of the Bedouin simplicity he 
cherishes as leader of the fundamentalist 
Wahabi sect of Moslems. The Arabian- 
American Oil Company pays him 23 
cents for every barrel of oil pumped 
from under the sandy soil of his King- 
dom, yet in the eyes of Moslems he has 
lost none of the aura of semidivinity 
that always surrounds the protector of 
the holy places of Medina and Mecca. 
@ To the world, Ibn Saud (pronounced 
sah-ood) is known as absolute ruler of 
a sparsely populated desert Kingdom, 
the size of Texas and New Mexico com- 
bined, which contains the richest oil basin 
in the Middle East and now uses all its 
influence to prevent creation of a Zionist 
state in Palestine. 

Ibn Saud drew world attention in 1945 

when he chatted with Franklin Roose- 
velt aboard a cruiser in the Suez Canal, 
received from the U.S. President a gift 
of a wheel chair and a pledge that the 
U.S. would take no action in the Pales- 
tine question without first consulting 
Arab opinion. He is in the world picture 
today as a founder of the Arab League 
and as author of a recent note to Presi- 
dent Truman charging that Mr. Truman’s 
call for opening the gates of Palestine to 
Jewish immigration is a “complete con- 
tradiction” of promises to the Arabs both 
from President Truman and his prede- 
cessor. 
@ To fellow Arabs, Ibn Saud is a desert 
warrior resting on his laurels, a tribal 
statesman unsurpassed in modern times, 
a religious leader too puritan for the 
sophisticates of Cairo and Damascus and 
a ruler who has made the formerly haz- 
ardous pilgrimage to Mecca as safe from 
brigandage as a Sunday-school picnic. 

Tales of rough frontier justice that the 
old King administers personally in his 
realm now are a part of Arab folklore. 
Typical is the case of the Arab woman 
who was walking along a village road 
with her husband when a man fell out of 
a date palm tree and landed on her 
husband, killing him. 

The woman came before Ibn Saud in- 
sisting that the luckless date picker be 
executed for his carelessness. The King 
urged that she take the money instead, 
but, when she persisted, he replied: “So 
be it. But he shall be killed in the same 
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ABDUL AZIZ IBN SAUD 
Absolute ruler of desert kingdom 


manner as your late husband, by having 
a body dropped on him from a date 
palm. And you, my good woman, are 
elected to be dropped from a tree on 
this man until he is dead.” The woman 
settled for cash. 

Ibn Saud carved out his Kingdom by a 
series of desert wars lasting from 1902 
until 1934, in which he subdued all 


Guides the Arab World 


rival chieftains. Now he has outlawed 
tribal raids and, as a result, thievery and 
brigandage have become almost extinct. 
The punishment for theft still is to cut 
off a hand for the first offense, a foot 
for the second. Murderers are hanged in 
the public market place. 

Ibn Saud runs his tight domain from 
a mud-walled palace in his capital, 
Riyadh. Nine leg wounds from desert 
fighting give him a slight limp. He wears 
oversized dark glasses to protect an in- 
fected eye. A king-sized nose is the 
outstanding feature of his _ sensitive, 
crafty face, which is outlined with a 
graying mustache and _ close-cropped 
beard. His sons now number nearly 40, 
daughters are uncounted. Under Moslem 
law, he has no more than four wives at 
any one time. Throughout his palace sit 
bearded scholars intoning verses from the 
Koran day and night. This is music to the 
King’s ears. 
@ Today. Ibn Saud thinks of the future 
of his country and the Arab world. As 
an Arab, he wants the United States and 
Britain to drop support for political 
zionism. As King of a primitive land, 
he seeks schools, hospitals, roads, rail- 
roads, irrigation. By religion a puritan, 
he would take Moslems back to the 
Hegira for their morality. By practice a 
realist, he would lead them into the 20th 
century for their own economic and 
political well-being. 


KARDEL]: Yugoslavia’s Chief Braintruster 


Wi THE BIG FOUR take up the 
Italian peace treaty in New York, 
a youthful diplomat from the Balkans will 
be on their minds. He is the man who 
walked out on the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, Edward Kardelj, Jr., the Vice 
Premier, Foreign Minister and No. 1 
braintruster of Yugoslavia. 

At 36, the fiery Slovenian who speaks 
for Marshal Tito abroad is one of the 
youngest of Europe’s statesmen. But, be- 
hind him, lie 19 years as a Communist 
intellectual and political leader, legally 
and underground, in prison and out, at 
home and in exile. Today, he is one of the 
“Big Seven” Communist leaders who 
head the Federative People’s Republic 
of Yugoslovia. 

Kardelj (pronounced Kahr-dehl-yeh) 
demands Trieste for his country. He re- 
fuses to accept either the recommenda- 
tions of the Paris Conference or the 
decisions of the Big Four, indorsed by 
Russia, to create a free state under U. N. 


supervision. He warns that he will sign 
no peace treaty with Italy that denies 
Trieste to his country. 

@ Orator. Yugoslavia’s Vice Premier is 
short, stock, swarthy and spectacled. His 
taste in suits is conservative and runs to 
dark grays, browns, blacks or navy blues. 
When he speaks, his vibrant voice domi- 
nates his audience, whether at a diplo- 
matic conclave or a mass meeting of 
70,000 in his native Ljubljana. 

In personal contacts, Kardelj is genial 
and relaxed. He likes people, smiles 
easily, jokes frequently, but maintains a 
certain dignity of manner that acquaint- 
ances call “professorial.” Though a hard 
worker, he rarely is seen in bad humor. 

When the Partisans began operations 
against the Axis in 1941, Kardelj was 
appointed Tito’ “northern lieutenant” 
in command of the resistance in Slovenia. 
He soon joined Tito at his headquarters 
in Serbia in a political capacity. 

When the war ended, Kardelj became 








responsible for the drafting of the new 
federal Constitution, which has helped 
to eliminate conflicts among Yugoslavia’s 
diverse nationalities. Now, in addition to 
his other functions, he heads the power- 
ful Control Commission, which super- 
vises all Government agencies and as- 
sures conformity with high policy. 

«| Communist. The son of a railway 
worker, Kardelj was graduated from 
Ljubljana Teachers College in 1928 and 
applied for an instructor’s job. Two years 
later, just as his appointment was due, 
he was jailed for Communist youth ac- 
tivities. Then 20, he served a two-year 
term and resumed underground agitation. 

In the mid-'30s, after several addi- 
tional arrests, the young Communist fled 
to Czechoslovakia, traveled extensively 
throughout Europe and ended up in 
Moscow. He now speaks Slovenian, 
Serbo-Croatian, Russian, French, Ger- 
man and some English. 

In 1939, back in Yugoslavia, he won 
wide attention with a book on the 
“Slovenian National Problem,” which was 
outlawed promptly by the Government of 
Prince Paul. 

Like Italy’s Premier Alcide de Gasperi, 
his chief opponent on the Trieste issue at 
Paris, Kardelj was born not far from the 
contested Venezia Giulia area and takes 
a passionate interest in the dispute. 

The major powers, if Russia agrees, 
may be able to force Yugoslav accept- 
ance of a compromise over Trieste for 
the present. But men like Kardelj, who 
have devoted most of their lives to a fight 
against constituted authority under great 
odds, will hardly accept such a decision 
as a permanent defeat. 

Even if settled now, the Trieste prob- 
lem undoubtedly will return to the door- 
step of the United Nations, and the man 
who will drop it there is likely to be 
Edward Kardelj. 





—Acme 


FOREIGN MINISTER KARDELJ 
Spokesman for Marshal Tito 








The Gift Which Never Before Has 
Been Available For Christmas Giving 


Christmas is a time for sharing good things. 

And one of the “good things” you have discovered this year is 
World Report—with its clear unbiased analysis of what’s going 
on in the world, and its helpful, time-saving pointing-up of how 
it all will affect us here at home. 

What better way of giving expression to the spirit of Christmas 
than sharing this “good thing” with your friends and business as- 
sociates by giving them a year’s subscription for a Christmas 


present? 
CHRISTMAS RATES 
One year subscription............. jist 
Additional subscriptions, each..................$3 


These rates are for the U. S., its possessions, Central and South 
America. Add $1 for Canada and other countries. Each gift 
will be announced by an attractive gift card. 


Send gift orders to 
WORLD REPORT, 24th & N Sts. N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 








; YOU CAN influence others with 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- your thinking! Learn to impress 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be-| others favorably—get across your 
ing received and the new address at which you wish Steen, Lat Ge Retenemnas ow 


: ' you how to use the power of mind. 
to receive copies. For free book write Scribe 8. K.C. 


WORLD REPORT The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Major Angas Forecast the Panic 


Although Major Angas cautiously* sold out too soon in the late boom, since he rightly considered the 
oom was highly frothy in character and largely in the nature of a ‘‘fools’ paradise,’’ it is notable 

that in the few weeks prior to the crash, Major Angas definitely declared ‘‘that the market was then 

— on™ — panic.’’ In fact, his prior bulletin (Dow at 197) was entitled, ‘‘Ingredients of a 
anic—Stay Out 


It is rare that an investment adviser will risk his reputation with such pronounced emphatic views. 
* (Every investment consultant knows that if he advises ‘‘All Cash’’ he will halve his own business! ) 
i 
Major Angas’ clients were completely in cash before the panic . . . following to the letter his much 
advertised policy of selling in the booms so as to re-buy in the panics. That is strategy, and tactics! 
But what of the future! 
In two bulletins, on press, Major Angas gives his views as to what he regards as the best and most 
reasonable answers to the following puzzling questions: 
. Have we just seen the climactic end of the shortest bear market on record? 
. Or was the recent semi-panic move ° the first leg of a lengthy new bear market? 
»- How far down ens stocks eventually fall, after a rall 
° ces making for further declines later on? Or is a new boom in the offing? 
». How will the $27,000. 000.000 crash in ‘‘securities’ " affect trade? 
- What could turn the current trade boom into a trade slump? 
7. What are the 6 Illusions of the Crowd from which the navies is still suffering? 
All these provocative questions are given crisp replies. 
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The two new Digests (170 and 171) are entitled: 


The Coming Rally 
Bear Market Not Yet Over 


Major Angas also tells investors what to do (a) if they are now stuck with stocks; (b) what policy 
to follow if they want to trade for the next intermediate swing. 
He clearly answers the popular questions ‘‘Should I sell out? Hold on? Buy more? or Institute stoploss orders?’’ 
He further makes definite suggestions as to WHEN TO SELL in the course of the (coming) rally. 
This is the sort of Digest that you will want to read at once. The normal price of a Digest is $2, but you will 
receive BOTH the above for $2. () Or, gratis with a regular cubacription. hereunder. (Cash. Return advt.) 
DIGESTS. .....eeeee0++--QONE YEAR $25 () 3 mMOs. $8) 
/ ee eee a a ee ONE YEAR $25 () 3 MOS. $10) 
40% OFF on a “COMBINED” Annual Digest-and- 
Wire subscription. ONLY $30 () (instead of $50.) 


Annual subscribers will also receive, on request only, 
brilliant $5 best seller, ‘‘Investment for Appreciation.’’ 


Digests and Wires issued as market conditions warrant. 


Don’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and follow the developing panorama for one year. 


Imaginative minority opinion is usually right in the end. Always read Major Angas, particularly when you think 
he is wrong. 


Major An ae . now hit seven market collapses in a row. His record over the years is remarkable despite mis- 
takes in and 1945. Prior ~4 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. No wonder his fame is world 
wide as a y+ I forecaste 


Sentai, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. WR-115 
MAJOR xo{voria wy. ANGAS 
\ y, 
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Prime Minister Attlee studies cricket scores 


to ease the pressure of 


LONDON 

F you Go through St. James Park any 
I of these fine mornings, you are likely 
to see one couple strolling along, not 
hurrying as are the Government em- 
ployes on their way to Whitehall. Catch- 
ing up; you'll find them to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Clement Attlee out for exercise be- 
fore the Prime Minister gets down to the 
day's work. 

The Attlees live near the park in the 
flat on the top floor of No. 10 Downing 
Street, the official residence of Britain’s 
Prime Ministers. There’s much more 
room at No. 10, but the Attlees have 
modest requirements and use the lower 
floors only on official occasions. 





An early riser, the Prime Minister al- 
ways is up by 7:30 o'clock to go through 
his morning newspapers (the Times, 
Manchester Guardian, and the Daily 
Herald, the Labor Party paper) at break- 
fast before his morning jaunt through the 
park. 

When the Attlees finish their walk, 
the Prime Minister gets down to work 
in his Cabinet Room office at No. 10, 
going through telegrams and papers re- 
quiring his attention. If there is no Cabi- 
net meeting (regular sessions are held on 
Mondays, 11 to 1, and on Thursdays, 
10 to 1), callers begin coming around 
10 o'clock. 

The callers invariably are Cabinet 
Ministers, members of Parliament, mem- 
bers of committees of which the P. M. is 
chairman, and just courtesy visitors. The 
talks go on until lunch, usually at 1, 
which the Attlees often share with some 
Labor Party leader or a visiting celebrity. 

Around 2:45 every afternoon, the 
Prime Minister goes to the House of 
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official business 


Commons for question time. He may stay 
around for a debate in which he expects 
to speak, and he’s always subject to a 
summons by Commons until the end of 
its session, which may be as late as 
10:30 p.m. 

While at Commons, the Prime Minister 
sees a number of members, who keep 
him up with the temper of Parliament on 
current questions. His Parliamentary 
Press Secretary and Press Officer keep 
him informed on public opinion. 

Back in the Cabinet room at No. 10, 
Mr. Attlee again tackles state papers, 
telegrams and dispatches until 4 o'clock, 
when he religiously knocks off for tea 
with Mrs. Attlee and their daughters. 
By 5, he is back at work again, seeing 
callers, holding committee meetings, 
signing papers or dictating, until 7, when 
dinner is served. 

Very often dinner is an official func- 
tion, with state visitors or other callers 
joining the Attlees. Dinner, coffee, cigars 
and conversation normally take up a 
couple of hours. Then Mr. Attlee returns 
to his work for another hour or so. 

The Prime Minister, like most English- 
men, is a cricket fan, and in between 
all these meetings and jobs, studies the 
day’s cricket scores and averages. 

Frequently among the callers at No. 
10 are young Labor Party M. P.’s who 
have shown promise in their parliamen- 
tary work. Mr. Attlee religiously reads 





Life Around the World - 


Hansard, the parliamentary record, and 
keeps tab on the young men whose 
speeches show they have abilities or 
ideas that would prove useful to the 
party and England. It’s one method the 
Prime Minister uses to keep in touch 
with men who are eligible for promotion 
to ministerial posts. 

When alone with his family, the Prime 
Ministers favorite “escape” is a detec- 
tive story, but he also likes classical 
poetry and carries a notebook with him 
to jot down his own verse. Although he 
concedes that it is “all right,” he doesn't 
care for modern poetry. 

Since he has been Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee has had to give up his carpenter- 
ing hobby for lack of time. 

As Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee draws 
no official salary. His income comes from 
his position as First Lord of the Treasury, 
although actual Treasury affairs are taken 
care of by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He also is Minister of Defense. His 
total annual income from the Government 
is the equivalent of $40,000 a year, but 
that is whittled down to something less 
than $14,000 by the time he pays his 
taxes. Out of this sum must come his 
personal expenses and entertainment, ex- 
cept for official functions. 

The Attlees have an official country 
residence at Chequers for week ends and 
vacations. But even there, dispatch boxes 
arrive from No. 10 every two hours to 
keep the Prime Minister informed. 

Still, at Chequers, there’s always time 
to stroll around the grounds, or read, or 
find some difficult words with which to 
test Mrs. Attlee during the family spell- 
ing bee each night. E. J. D. 


Shipping crowds the harbor at Singapore, 
but the people still need food and clothing 


SINGAPORE 

ESPITE THE ILLS of Japanese occupa- 

tion—a convenient excuse for most 

of Southeast Asia’s troubles today—Singa- 

pore has emerged as the busiest and 

gayest city of what was to have been 
Japan’s “Coprosperity Sphere.* 

Unlike the other big cities out here, 
Singapore has an abundance of goods 
for export, and the exports, largely rubber, 
are rapidly catching up with imports. The 
harbor is jammed with shipping, every- 
thing from sampans to ocean liners, flying 
the flags of the United States, Great 


Britain and half a dozen other nations. 

Prices are high but dropping as more 
goods arrive. Next to food, textiles are the 
most urgent need, as is the case in many 
other places in the world. Patched clothes 
are everywhere. Some Malayan women 
complain they can’t appear in public be- 
cause they haven't a sarong to their name, 
and children are absent from school for 
lack of clothes. 

Living costs are about three and a half 
times higher than before the war, but 
salaries have no more than doubled. The 
common laborer at this time receives 








the equivalent of 35 '.S. cents a day. 

The Malayan Government contends 
that inflation can be licked only by reduc- 
ing prices. Its efforts have met with some 
success, but there’s still a long way to go. 
It is argued that large wage increases 
would result only in a corresponding 
rise in prices in the black market. The 
long-range goal is to flood the city with 
consumer goods, thereby forcing down 
prices and killing the black market. 

No one is sure of Singa- 
pore’s present population. 

There hasn’t been a census in 
- 10 years. Thousands of the 
city’s Chinese were killed dur- 
ing the occupation, and many 
others moved into the interior 
of Malaya. Now there’s a 
heavy movement of men, 
women and children back into 
the city, and issuance of rice 
ration cards shows that the 
population is well over 1,000,- 
000. There’s a suspicion, how- 
ever, that a number of per- 
sons have more than one 
ration card. 

Japanese occupation did 
not break the Chinese control 
of the city’s economy. More 
than 80 per cent of Singa- 
pore’s population is Chinese, 
and they provide its political and financial 
leaders. ; 

Some Chinese unquestionably prof- 
iteered and prospered during the Jap- 
anese occupation, but most suffered. Now 
that things have returned to near normal, 
Singapore’s Chinese are showing their 
usual intense interest in their homeland’s 
politics. Both the Nationalist and Com- 
munist parties have impressive head- 
quarters here, and both have a sizable 
membership, with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s adherents believed to be in the 
majority. 

The Indians, who comprise between 
8 and 10 per cent of the city’s population, 
are again resuming their normal role of 
criticizing Chinese control. They are a 
noisy minority, but seldom get anywhere 
with their protests. Most of them are 
laborers, merchants, policemen and 
moneylenders, the latter most frequently 
being bearded Sikhs whose regular jobs 
are as elevator operators and watchmen. 

True Malayans are few and far be- 








tween in Singapore. They do the work in 
the interior. 

About half the European and American 
colony has returned to Singapore, and, 
as they would in most other places in the 
world, find housing their main problem. 
Many fine houses of European archi- 
tecture that were not destroyed were 
stripped of everything and remain mere 
shells. | 

A large number of the best homes were 
taken over by the British mili- 
tary, but they gradually are 
being released; not fast 
enough, however, to suit the 
numerous civilians who want 
their own homes back, or 
want to rent one. Rentals are 
controlled, but the returning 
Europeans tell you it fre- 
quently takes a bribe to rent 
a house. | 

Until he can get a home, 
the returning businessman 
moves into a hotel. For a 
room (which is shared with 
two or three others), he must 
pay $12.50 a day, which 
includes meals dominated by 
army rations such as corned 
beef, frankfurters, and meat 
and vegetable stew. 

Strangely, U.S. cigarettes, 
often the best yardstick for measuring 
prices in other countries, are cheaper here 
than the standard British brands. Young- 
sters peddle U. S. cigarettes on the streets 
for 35 cents and 40 cents a package. 

Chinese curio shops are loaded down 
with poor-grade silks, pottery, porcelain 
and jewelry. This merchandise was rushed 
here from Canton and Hong Kong to take 
advantage of free-spending soldiers and 
sailors. Silk kimonas of poor quality and 
workmanship, with “tourist” dragons on 
the back, are $50. 

Much in prominence are photo studios, 
bookshops and hairdressers, all doing a 
booming business. 

In the financial district, one has his 
choice of American, British, Chinese, 
Dutch or French banks. All appear busy. 

Travel agencies are resuming opera- 
tions, but without much hope of getting 
a great deal of European or American 
business. More shipping agencies are re- 
opening. Railroad tickets again can be 
purchased to all parts of Malaya without 
priorities, and the “International Express,” 
running from Malaya to Bangkok, re- 
sumed operations in August. 

Two air lines, one British and the other 
Dutch, have regular flights to points in 
Australia and to Bangkok, Batavia, Ran- 
goon, Calcutta and Colombo, and are 
ready to resume flights to Hong Kong. No 
one here seems to know when American 
air lines will resume service. 

The once all-conquering Japanese 
are gone for good, except for the war 
prisoners still helping to clean up war 
damage. E. H. 











HITCHCOCK’S 
Export Sales Catalogs 


To get your share of Latin American 
business use the methods which 
successful exporters employ . . . 
HITCHCOCK’S EXPORT SALES 
CATALOGS .. . Industrial . . 
Agricultural and Construction edi- 
tions. Foreign buyers have been 
taught by training and experience 
to rely on comprehensive combined 
catalogs for their buying informa- 
tion. These catalogs are issued bi- 
ennially ... thus have a life of at 
least two years. The Spanish vol- 
ume is distributed in Spanish speak- 
ing Latin America, Spain and her 
possessions while the Portuguese is 
distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Por- 
tuguese West and East Africa. 


SUPERVISED DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution of HITCHCOCK’S EX- 
PORT SALES CATALOGS is pe! 
sonally supervised by Hitchcock's 
own men who travel in the various 
countries to check every name on 
the circulation lists. This method is 
unique in the field of export publi- 
cations. Write for complete details. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
7 540 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Harrison 6040 
Other 
Hitchcock Publications 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
RESALE ... MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 
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RELIEF FROM DOUBLE TAXATION 
FOSTERS OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Bilateral treaties negotiated by U. S. 
eliminate dual burden on businesses 
Operating in more than one country 


Private investment of dollars 
abroad is being encouraged through in- 
ternational agreements. A_ series of 
treaties has been worked out, intended 
to simplify tax problems of business ac- 
tivities involving two or more countries. 

Until recently, some American 
corporations and individuals with sub- 
stantial interests overseas have been 
considering liquidation because of high 
taxes brought on by the war and because 
of other economic trends they don’t like. 
Now, expanding relief from double taxa- 
tion may persuade them to retain or even 
to enlarge their holdings. 

Agreements this summer and autumn 
are of dollars-and-cents interest to U. S. 
companies with branches in other coun- 
tries. The treaties mean a better deal for 
Americans holding stock in corporations 
of those countries. They affect also ship- 
ping and air lines, motion-picture com- 
panies, publishers, and may _ govern 
activities abroad of American inventors 
and actors, musicians and athletes. 

In pounds and francs and guilders, 

the new arrangements will be just as 
valuable to businessmen and _ investors 
of other countries who have assets in the 
U.S. or who wish to embark on business 
deals with American firms. 
@ Tax treaties reached a peak with 
conclusion of an agreement between the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Of the steps 
thus far taken to get rid of overlapping 
taxation in international transactions, 
this treaty is the most important in terms 
of trade volume and influence on world 
commerce. Ratification of the treaty came 
last July 25, but in many cases it is 
retroactive to taxes on 1945 income. 

An agreement with France, bringing 
up to date an earlier one, was signed on 
October 18 and now awaits ratification. 
Arrangements with Canada and Sweden 
already are in effect. Negotiations have 
been completed with Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg and draft treaties have 
been submitted to the respective govern- 
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ments. Discussions are under way with 
the Union of South Africa and may be 
extended to Australia, New Zealand and 
the Philippine Republic. 

@ The U.S.-British treaty goes a long 
way toward striking a balance between 
the taxing rights of the country where 
the taxpayer lives and those of the coun- 
try where his source of income is located. 
Savings to taxpayers of millions of dollars 
will result, but the governments probably 
will suffer no net loss of revenue because 
of other treaty provisions to help each 
other prevent tax evasion. 

The treaty works through two methods. 
In some cases, an individual or a corpora- 
tion is given a tax credit in one country 
on taxes he has paid to the other country. 
In other cases, each country agrees to 
exempt altogether an income on which 
a tax has been paid in the other country. 
A separate treaty covers estates, but the 
principles are the same. 





—Harris & Ewing 


STANLEY S. SURREY 
Assisting in international talks 


For Americans, principal gains go to 
those who own stock in British corpora- 
tions. British law taxes corporations be- 
fore they pay dividends and authorizes 
them to deduct the tax from the divi- 
dends. The U.S. Supreme Court had 
denied Americans tax credit for such 
levies on the technical ground that the 
shareholders themselves were not taxed 
in Britain. Under the new treaty, divi- 
dends from British shares are now exempt 
from the American income tax when the 
United Kingdom levy is higher than the 
American tax, which is practically always 
the case. 

For Britons, largest benefits will be 
realized by corporations with branch 
offices in the U.S. Previously, these com- 
panies received no credit in their British 
returns for taxes paid in the U.S. Amer- 
ican factories in England required no 
reciprocal benefits in this case because 
the U.S. internal revenue code already 
provided a credit for such taxes paid 
abroad. 

The tax American corporations must 
withhold out of dividends paid to British 
shareholders is reduced to 15 per cent. 
It formerly was 30 per cent. And, in the 
case of British corporations receiving divi- 
dends from their subsidiaries in the U. S., 
the rate has been reduced even further, 
to 5 per cent. : 

Capital gains by Britons on the sale 
or exchange of assets in the U.S. are 
freed of taxation by the agreement if the 
British citizen is not regularly engaged 
in American trade or business. This pro- 
vision has been criticized on the ground 
that it gives the British trader in capital 
assets an advantage over American tax- 
payers. British laws do not place a tax 
on capital gains where capital transac- 
tions are not the major business of the 
taxpayer. 

Other benefits, in addition to those 
shown on the chart, are the reciprocal 
exemptions of private pensions and an- 
nuities from taxation by the country of 
origin when the recipient lives in the 
other country, two-year exemptions for 
exchange professors and agreement not 
to tax salaries of government employes on 
official duty in the other country. 

In the case of mineral royalties and 
rentals on real property, the U.S. has 
reduced its rate from 30 to:'15 per cent 
of gross income to make it correspond to 

















How New Treaties Help Prevent Double Taxation 


(Example: American Interests in Britain. Provisions are generally reciprocal but require adjustment to tax systems of respective countries) 


ee 


INTEREST 


Americans not engaged in business in 
Britain exempted from United Kingdom 
tax on interest paid by a British firm. 
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SALARIES 


Gos Eco oon 





BUSINESS PROFITS 


Exempted by Britain if U. S$. products 
are sold through English agent. Special 
exemption for ship and air lines reg- 
istered in U.S. 


RENTALS 


Rentals received from real property in 
Britain still subject to U. K. tax of 
50% of net income, but now exempted 
from British surtax. 


DIVIDENDS 


American receiving dividends from Eng- 
land will pay no British surtax if not 
in business there, No “standard” Brit- 
ish tax on dividends, 
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MINERAL ROYALTIES OTHER ROYALTIES 





INHERITANCE 


Royalties from mines, oil wells, etc., 
also taxed 50% of net income by Brit- 


Royalties paid to Americans for use of 
copyrights, patents, trademarks, and 
motion-picture films will be exempt 


Treaty confirms British exemption to 
American on salary for first 6 months 


American te get credit on U.S. estate 
tax for British estate duty paid on 





ain, but exempt from surtax. 





from U, K. tax. 


come up to one year, 


residence in U.K. Provides sharing in- 


inheritance of property other than real 
estate. 








the British rate of 50 per cent of net 
income, which amounts to about the same 
thing. 

@ Evasion of taxation by putting assets 
outside the reach of revenue authorities 
is minimized through operation of the 
international agreements. 

The treaties provide for constant ex- 

changes of information aimed at preven- 
tion of tax evasion. All such data, how- 
ever, are to be given in confidence and 
no information on trade secrets and trade 
processes is to be exchanged. 
@ U.S. leadership in. seeking bilateral 
relief from double taxation is the result 
of recognition that the American system 
of revenue is probably the most all- 
inclusive in the world. 

Until modified by the treaties, U.S. 
law gave the Government power to col- 
lect revenue on income of American 
citizens wherever they may be located, 
on the income of all residents of the U. S. 
regardless of nationality, and on income 
received from the United States by non- 
residents. 

Most European taxes are based on the 


test of residence alone, although some 
countries include the source of income 
as well. Thus, whenever international 
deals have involved U.S. interests, an 
element of double taxation was almost 
sure to result. The U.S. Congress tried 
to reduce this burden by granting credits 
for certain taxes paid abroad, but the 
relief has never given American business- 
men operating in other countries an equal 
break with competitors whose interests 
are strictly domestic. 

One advantage arising from negotiation 
of the treaties has been the face-to-face 
meetings of the tax administrators. Rev- 
enue officials of other countries now have 
established personal relations with such 
men as Eldon P. King, chairman of the 
American delegations, and Stanley S. 
Surrey, tax counsel for the United States 
Treasury. 

No disputes as to allocations of income 
to the respective countries in borderline 
cases have gone unsolved smce the ex- 
perts have become acquainted and have 
explained the fine points of their com- 
plicated systems. 


Copyright, 1946, by World Report 


@ Freedom from double taxation in the 
future probably will come from bilateral 
conventions between governments and 
from action by single governments to 
allow credits for taxes paid abroad. 
Any general treaty adopted by a 
number of nations at one time is unlikely 
because of the difficulty in finding a com- 
mon denominator for many complex 
methods of taxation. However, the United 
Nations is being asked to foster further 
agreements on a bilateral basis. Its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is expected to 
take over the task of the Fiscal Commit- 
tee of the League of Nations, which 
provided the push for those treaties con- 
cluded in the last two decades. 
@ Ultimate solution of the problem may 
release a flood of wealth to stimulate 
world trade. Other obstacles undoubtedly 
must be removed, too, to get a real flow 
of nongovernment money moving. But 
so strong is the drive of venture capital 
to get to work that, given an end to tax 
obstacles, many other barriers may be 
ignored in the future search for world 
profits. 
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COPRA OUTPUT PUSHED 
TO BOOST SOAP SUPPLY 


U.S. extending aid to the industry 
in the East Indies, where production 
is needed to meet the world demand 


Duration of the present shortage 
of soap is to be determined to a con- 
siderable extent by the success of cur- 
rent efforts to revive the coconut industry 
in the Dutch East Indies. 

With peace restored to the islands, 
a one-year program is under way to re- 
habilitate copra production and start the 
valuable crop back to world markets. 
The speed with which the islands can be 
restored has a direct bearing on the 
amount of soap that will be available in 
the months ahead. 

Technicians from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are to help in re- 
building the industry and restoring the 
small-boat transportation needed to ship 
coconuts from the plantations to major 
ports. Behind the U. S. aid is a desire to 
get copra from the East Indies moving 
into Europe, where it is needed for vege- 
table oil. That, in turn, would release 
the valuable crop of the Philippines 
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to the U.S., where it is needed by 
soapmakers. 

@ Copra production on a world-wide 
basis now is only a fraction of what it 
was before the war. The industry has 
made a rapid comeback in the Philip- 
pines, which, with the East Indies, for- 
merly supplied two thirds of the total 
crop. But the revival in the Philippines 
has not been sufficient to offset shortages 
elsewhere in the world. 

The Dutch East Indies this year will 
ship less than 90,000 tons, in contrast 
to the 600,000 tons that went into world 
markets annually before the war. Short- 
ages of small-boat transportation, food 
and clothing slow the pace of recovery. 

The Philippines, where recovery has 
been rapid, can export 500,000 tons of 
copra this year, barring shipping difficul- 
ties. Only 9,000 tons were shipped last 
year. Philippine exports during the re- 
mainder of this year are expected to 


COCONUT HARVEST IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Crop insufficient to offset shortages in other areas 
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average 65,000 tons a month. Despite 
the quick recovery in the Philippines, 
however, production there cannot offset 
shortages caused by lagging output in 
other areas. 

British Malaya, formerly a large ex- 
porter of copra, now is producing only a 
small amount compared to what it did 
before the war. Most of the crop is being 
used locally for cooking oils and soap. 
Exports are negligible. 

Ceylon, a major source of copra for 
the Allies during the war, has only a 60 
per cent crop this year because of 
drought. Of the shipments that have 
been made, most have gone to Britain 
and India. None reaches the U. S. 

Southwest Pacific islands, which for- 
merly exported more than 200,000 tons 
a year, will ship less than 25 per cent of 
that amount this year. New Guinea, the 
largest producer, will have trouble 
matching last year’s output of 26,000 tons. 

Africa will supply 75,000 tons of 
copra this year, equal to her production 
during the war years. 

Latin America will get out another 

80,000 tons, an increase of 50 per cent 
in the last five years. Most of it comes 
from Mexico, and little of it is for export. 
@ The gap in the world supply of 
copra cannot be filled, however, by pro- 
duction in all these areas without the 
Philippines and the East Indies. A nor- 
mal crop from the Dutch East Indies is 
necessary to get copra supplies anywhere 
near world demand. U.S. technicians 
have turned to the Indies as the key to 
the breaking of the copra shortage. 
@ Recovery depends on a number of 
factors, all of which have gone into a 
central plan to speed up copra shipments 
from the islands. 

Small boats are needed to move the 
piles of coconut from remote plantations 
nearer to market. U.S. experts are to 
help the Dutch set up a shipbuilding pro- 
gram to provide such craft. Efforts are 
being made to obtain surplus landing 
craft from the U.S. armed forces. 

Food and clothing are needed as in- 

centives to get plantation workers back 
on the job. A_ special allocation of 
10,000,000 yards of Japanese cotton 
goods, to be used for wearing apparel, 
has been promised copra producers in 
the East Indies by Allied occupation au- 
thorities in Japan. 
@ The goal is to get production in the 
East Indies up to 300,000 tons by next 
September. If that is done, copra from 
the Indies can go to Europe, where it is 
needed for food, and the Philippine crop, 
part of which now is being diverted to 
Europe, can return to the U.S. to help 
break the shortage of soap. 
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A firmer economic policy abroad by U.S. is being re-emphasized..... 
The Santa Claus phase is over now. That is shown by these things: 

Rejection of UNRRA; assurances, at U.S. insistence, that loans made by the 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank will not be for relief purposes; U.S. hesita- 
tion in associating itself with plans of the World Food Board for relief feeding. 

Dollar diplomacy definitely has the green light. 

Suspension of the Czech credit shows that. U.S. hesitancy, reflected ear- 
lier this year with regard to the Polish loan, is now replaced with a clear dic- 
tate to lend to friends and to influence other people thereby. 

Shock treatment is being applied to Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovaks, traditional friends of the U.S., now presumably must 
turn elsewhere for help. The U.S. is gambling that not much help can come from 
Russia, that Czechoslovakia will decide her best interests lie in the West. 

However, it may not work out that way. Czechoslovakia is not bereft of 
funds. Britain, Canada, Brazil and Switzerland have loaned her $77,000,000. If 
the World Bank could act on her application for a $350,000,000 loan fairly soon, 
she would be all set. Loans by the World Bank, which the U.S. will not oppose of- 
ficially on political grounds, may turn out to be the Achilles heel in the tough 
policy of the U.S. You get more on the new "firmness" of the U.S. on page 16. 











A firmer attitude on trade questions also is displayed by the U.S. in the 
London meeting on world trade now under way. 

Head of the American delegation served notice that rejection of U.S. pro- 
posals for freer trade might result in a U.S. decision to go completely the 
other way, the way of bilateralism and trade restrictions. The U.S. may be 
better equipped for this than any other country. 

Significance of this is that things are not going too smoothly in London 
for the U.S. proposals. Ground is cut from under the U.S. delegation by prophe- 
cies of a Republican Congress. Traditionally, the Republicans would not favor 
heavy cuts in U.S. tariffs, an essential part of the U.S. program in London. 








Fear of instability in the U.S. bothers Britain and her Dominions..... 

This is becoming increasingly clear in the trade talks in London. 

Australia, for example, fears multilateral trading might tie countries with 
dependent economies into any slump in a major country. 

Britain feels much the same way, wants a free hand to take measures af- 











fecting overseas trade in order to safeguard full employment at home. 


(over) 
















WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


Canada is more concerned about American trends than any of the others. 

All of this means that these countries are worried that a U.S. depression, 
if it comes, may pull them down with it. They seek insulation. 

Britain is well on the way toward exceeding her export goal this year..... 

The goal is $3,000,000,000. Exports in the first nine months were at an 
annual rate of $3,224,000,000 and good results are promised for October. 

But hitches are developing in the export program, will be felt next year. 

For instance, auto production and exports will be hard hit by reductions in 
allocations of sheet steel for 1947. British interests have been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to buy some 2,000,000 tons of steel in U.S. to bolster their position. 

Another thing, coal exports from Britain have dropped now close to the 
zero mark, certainly will not be resumed until well into the spring, if then. 

Deficiencies in coal and electricity may put a ceiling on production this 
winter. Effects on exports will be automatic, unless home market is squeezed more. 




















Public ownership of heavy industry is Supposedly the British aim in Germany. 

Coal and steel, now under British custodianship, are eventually to be 
turned over to the German people after proper safeguards have been taken. 

Heavy chemical and machinery industries also should be owned and controlled 
by the German public, according to Bevin's recent speech. 

But now the British military government is reported selling shares in a big 
Steel trust to German businessmen. This would not be public ownership. 

Washington observers are puzzled, fear this move indicates that Britain 
does not want to split up the big combines in Germany, but rather hopes to re- 
tain them as entities, perhaps after a little face lifting. The Attlee Govern- 
ment, so far, shows no antitrust tendencies with regard to British combines. 

















- ive-year plan of Peron, details of which are given on page 22, reaches into 
every nook and cranny of industrial life with the finger of Government control. 

Most important to those dealing with Argentina are these aspects: 

High tariffs to protect local industries are contemplated. As industrial- 
ization is to be expanded, this tariff policy will have far-reaching effects. 

But tariffs will be reduced or eliminated on goods which Argentina herself 
does not produce, such as machinery and transportation equipment. 

Expenditures, under the plan, will total $1,500,000,000 during five years 
to develop industry, transportation, electric power and distribution facilities. 


Financing is to be through issuance of Government bonds. This means heavy 
deficits will continue in Argentina for years to come. 














Canadian industry, too, is making extensive improvementS.eee. 

Capital and repair expenditures this year will total about $1,200,000,000. 

Almost half of this sum will be spent in manufacturing industries. 

An equal sum will go direct into electric stations, telephone equipment, 
rail, air, water and motor transportation. 

Most of the rest’ will be spent on drills, props, jacks, pumps for mines. 

About three fifths of total expénditures by Canadian industry are cestined 
for new construction or purchase of new machinery and equipment. 

Canada is out to retain her war-won place in the top ranks of industrial 
countries. Now that her summer rash of strikes is clearing up, production is 
heading upward again. Her main worry just now is a recession in U.S. business. 












































AMERICA’S PROGRAM FOR PEACE kexts 


AinXt 


President Truman appeals to nations to settle differences 


(Text of address by President Truman opening the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at New York, Oct. 23, 1946.) 


N BEHALF OF the Government and the people of the 

United States I extend a warm welcome to the delegates 

who have come here from all parts of the world to represent 

their countries at this meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

I recall with great pleasure the last occasion on which I 
met and spoke with the representatives of the United Nations. 
Many of you who are here today were present then. It was 
the final day of the Conference at San Francisco, when the 
United Nations Charter was signed. On that day the constitu- 
tional foundation of the United Nations was laid. 

For the people of my country this meeting has a special 
historic significance. After the first world war the United States 
refused to join the League of Nations and our seat was empty 
at the first meeting of the League Assembly. This time the 
U.S. is not only a member; it is host to the United Nations. 

I can assure you that the Government and the people of the 
United States are deeply proud and grateful that the United 
Nations has chosen our country for its headquarters. We will 
extend the fullest measure of co-operation in making a home 
ior the United Nations in this country. The American people 
welcome the delegates and the Secretariat of the United 
Nations as good neighbors and warm friends. 

This meeting of the Assembly symbolizes the abandonment 
by the United States of a policy of isolation. 

The overwhelming majority of the American people, regard- 
less of party, support the United Nations. 

They are resolved that the U.S., to the full limit of its 
strength, shall contribute to the establishment and maintenance 
of a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world. 

However, I must tell you that the American people are 
troubled by the failure of the allied nations to make more 
progress in their common search for lasting peace. 

It is important to remember the intended place of the 
United Nations in moving toward this goal. The United 
Nations—as an organization—was not intended to settle the 
problems arising immediately out of the war. The U. N. was 
intended to provide the means for maintaining international 
peace in the future after just settlements have been made. 

The settlement of these problems was deliberately consigned 
to negotiations among the Allies as distinguished from the 
United Nations. This was done in order to give the United 
Nations a better opportunity and a freer hand to carry out its 
long-range task of providing peaceful means for the adjustment 
of future differences, some of which might arise out of the 
settlements made as a result of this war. 

The United Nations cannot, however, fulfill adequately its 
own responsibilities until the peace settlements have been 
made and unless these settlements form a solid foundation 
upon which to build a permanent peace. 

I submit that these settlements, and our search for ever- 
lasting peace, rest upon the four essential freedoms. 

These are freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. These are fundamental 
freedoms to which all the United Nations are pledged under 
the Charter. 

To the attainment of these freedoms—everywhere in the 
world—through the friendly co-operation of all nations, the 
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A PLEA FOR FREEDOM FROM WAR 
President Truman addressing the U. N. General Assembly 


Government and people of the United States are dedicated. 

The fourth freedom—freedom from fear—means, above all 
else, freedom from fear of war. 

This freedom is attainable now. 

Lately we have all heard talk about the possibility of another 
world war. Fears have been aroused all over the world. 

These fears are unwarranted and unjustified. 

However, rumors of war still find willing listeners in certain 
places. If these rumors are not checked they are sure to 
impede world recovery. 

I have been reading reports from many parts of the world. 
These reports all agree on one major point—the people of 
every nation are sick of war. They know its agony and its 
futility. No responsible government can ignore this universal 
feeling. 

The United States of America has no wish to make war, 
now or in the future, upon any people anywhere in the world. 
The heart of our foreign policy is a sincere desire for peace. 
This nation will work patiently for peace by every means 
consistent with self-respect and security. Another world war 
would shatter the hopes of mankind and completely destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

I am sure that every delegate in this hall will join me in 
rejecting talk of war. No nation wants war. Every nation needs 
peace. 

To avoid war and rumors and danger of war the peoples 
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of all countries must not only cherish peace as an ideal but 
they must develop means of settling conflicts between nations 
in accordance with principles of law and justice. 

The difficulty is that it is easier to get people to agree upon 
peace as an ideal than to agree upon principles of law and 
justice or to agree to subject their own acts to the collective 
judgment of mankind. 

But difficult as the task may be, the path along which agree- 
ment may be sought, with hope of success, is clearly defined. 

In the first place, every member of the United Nations is 
legally and morally bound by the Charter to keep the peace. 
More specifically, every member is bound to refrain in its 
international relations from the threat, or use, of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any state. 

In the second place, I remind you that 23 members of the 
United Nations have bound themselves by the Charter of the 
Niirnberg Tribunal to the principle that planning, initiating or 
waging a war of aggression is a crime against humanity for 
which individuals as well as states shall be tried before the 
bar of international justice. 

The basic principles upon which we are agreed go far, 
but not far enough, in removing fear of war from the world. 
There must be agreement upon a positive, constructive course 
of action as well. 

The peoples of the world know that there can be no real 
peace unless it is peace with justice for all—justice for small 
nations and for large nations and justice for individuals without 
distinction as to race, creed or color—a peace that will advance, 
not retard, the attainment of the four freedoms. 

We shall attain freedom from fear when every act of every 
nation, in its dealings with every other nation, brings closer to 
realization the other freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, and freedom from want. Along this path we can find 
justice for all, without distinction between the strong and the 
weak among nations, and without discrimination among 
individuals. 

After the peace has been made, I am convinced that the 
United Nations can and will prevent war between nations 
and remove the fear of war that distracts the peoples of the 
world and interferes with their progress toward a better life. 

The war has left many parts of the world in turmoil. 
Differences have arisen among the Allies. It will not help us 
to pretend that this is not the case. But it is not necessary to 
exaggerate the differences. 

For my part, I believe there is no difference of interest that 
need stand in the way of settling these problems and settling 
them in accordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. Above all, we must not permit differences in economic 
and social systems to stand in the way of peace, either now 
or in the future. To permit the United Nations to be broken 
into irreconcilable parts by different political philosophies 
would bring disaster to the world. 

So far as Germany and Japan are concerned, the United 
States is resolved that neither shall again become a cause for 
war. We shall continue to seek agreement upon peace terms 
which ensure that both Germany and Japan remain disarmed, 
that Nazi influence in Germany be destroyed and that the 
power of the war lords in Japan be eliminated forever. 

The United States will continue to seek settlements arising 
from the war that are just to all states, large and small, that 
uphold the human rights and fundamental freedoms to which 
the Charter pledges all its members, and that do not contain 
the seeds of new conflicts. 

A peace between the nations based on justice will make 
possible an early improvement in living conditions throughout 
the world and a quick recovery from the ravages of war. The 
world is crying for a just and durable peace with an intensity 
that must force its attainment at the earliest possible date. 

If the members of the United Nations are to act together 
to remove the fear of war, the first requirement is for the allied 
nations to reach agreement on the peace settlements. 

Propaganda that promotes distrust and misunderstanding 
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among the Allies will not help us. Agreements designed to 
remove the fear of war can be reached only by the co-operation 
of nations to respect the legitimate interests of all states and 
act as good neighbors toward each other. 

Lasting agreements between allies cannot be imposed by 
one nation nor can they be reached at the expense of the 
security, independence or integrity of any nation. There must 
be accommodation by all the allied nations in which mutual 
adjustments of lesser national interests are made in order to 
serve the greater interest of all in peace, security and justice. 

This Assembly can do much toward recreating the spirit 
of friendly co-operation and toward reaffirming those prin- 
ciples of the United Nations which must be applied to the 
peace settlements. It must also prepare and strengthen the 
United Nations for the tasks that lie ahead after the settle- 
ments have been made. 

All member nations, large and small, are represented here 
as equals. Wisdom is not the monopoly of strength or size. 
Small nations can contribute equally with the large nations 
toward bringing constructive thought and wise judgment to 
bear upon the formation of collective policy. 

This Assembly is the world’s supreme deliberative body. 

The highest obligation of this Assembly is to speak for all 
mankind in such a way as to promote the unity of all members 
in behalf of a peace that will be lasting because it is founded 
upon justice. 

In seeking unity we should not be concerned about express- 
ing differences freely. The United States believes that this 
Assembly should demonstrate the importance of freedom of 
speech to the cause of peace. I do not share the view of any 
who are fearful of the effects of free and frank discussion 
in the United Nations. 

The U.S. attaches great importance to the principle of free 
discussion in this Assembly and in the Security Council. The 
free and direct exchange of arguments and information pro- 
motes understanding and therefore contributes in the long run 
to the removal of the fear of war and some of the causes of war. 

The United States believes that the rule of unanimous ac- 
cord among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council imposes upon these members a special obligation. 
This obligation is to seek and reach agreements that will en- 
able them and the Security Council to fulfill the responsibilities 
they have assumed under the Charter toward their fellow 
members of the U. N. and toward the maintenance of peace. 

It is essential to the future of the United Nations that the 
members should use the Council as a means for promoting 
settlement of disputes as well as for airing them. The exercise 
of neither veto rights nor majority rights can make peace 
secure. There is no substitute for agreements that are univer- 
sally acceptable because they are just to all concerned. The 
Security Council is intended to promote that kind of agree- 
ment and it is fully qualified for that purpose. 

Because it is able to function continuously, the Security 
Council represents a most significant development in interna- 
tional relations—the continuing application of the public and 
peaceful methods of a council chamber to the settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

Two of the greatest obligations undertaken by the U. N. to- 
ward the removal of the fear of war remain to be fulfilled. 

First, we must reach an agreement establishing international 
controls of atomic energy that will ensure its use for peaceful 
purposes only, in accordance with the Assembly’s unanimous 
resolution of last winter. 

Second, we must reach agreements that will remove the 
deadly fear of other weapons of mass destruction, in accord- 
ance with the same resolution. 

Each of these obligations is going to be difficult to ful- 
fill. Their fulfillment will require the utmost in perseverance 
and good faith, and we cannot succeed without setting 
fundamental precedents in the law of nations. Each will 
be worth everything in perseverance and good faith that 
we can give to it. The future safety of the United Nations, 
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and of every member nation, depends upon the outcome. 
On behalf of the United States I can say we are not dis- 
couraged. We shall continue to seek agreement by every pos- 
sible means. 

At the same time we shall also press for preparation of 
agreements in order that the Security Council may have at 
its disposal peace forces adequate to prevent acts of aggression. 

The United Nations will not be able to remove the fear of 
war from the world unless substantial progress can be made in 
the next few years toward the realization of another of the 
four freedoms—freedom from want. 

The Charter pledges the members of the United Nations to 
work together toward this end. The structure of the United 
Nations in this field is now nearing completion, with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, its commissions and related special- 
ized agencies. It provides more complete and effective 
institutions through which to work than the world has ever 
had before. 

A great opportunity lies before us. 

In these constructive tasks which concern directly the lives 
and welfare of human beings throughout the world, humanity 
and self-interest alike demand of all of us the fullest co- 
operation. 

The United States has already demonstrated in many ways 
its grave concern about economic reconstruction that will 
repair the damage done by war. 

We have participated actively in every measure taken by 
the United Nations toward this end. We have in addition 
taken such separate national action as the granting of large 
loans and credits and renewal of our reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. 

Through the establishment of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund, members 
of the United Nations have proved their capacity for construc- 
tive co-operation toward common economic objectives. In 
addition, the International Labor Organization is being 
brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

Now we must complete the structure. The United States 
attaches the highest importance to the creation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization now being discussed in London 
by a preparatory committee. 

This country wants to see, not only the rapid restoration of 
devastated areas, but the industrial and agricultural progress 
of the less well-developed areas of the world. 

We believe that all nations should be able to develop a 
healthy economic life of their own. We believe that all peoples 
should be able to reap the benefits of their own labor and of 
their own natural resources. 

There are immense possibilities in many parts of the world 
for industrial development and agricultural modernization. 

These possibilities can be realized only by the co-operation 
of members of the United Nations, helping each other on a 
basis of equal rights. 

In the field of social reconstruction and advancement the 





completion of the Charter for a World Health Organization is 
an important step forward. 

The Assembly now has before it for adoption the constitu- 
tion of another specialized agency in this field—the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. It is essential that this Organiza- 
tion be created in time to take over from UNRRA as early as 
possible in the new year the tasks of caring for and repatriat- 
ing or resettling the refugees and displaced persons of Europe. 
There will be similar tasks, of great magnitude, in the Far East. 

The U.S. considers this a matter of great urgency in the 
cause of restoring peace and in the cause of humanity itself. 

I intend to urge the Congress of-the U. S. to authorize this 
country to do its full part, both in financial support of the 
International Refugee Organization and in joining with other 
nations to receive those refugees who do not wish to return to 
their former homes for reasons of political or religious belief. 

The United States believes a concerted effort must be made 
to break down the barriers to a free flow of information among 
the nations of the world. 

We regard freedom of expression and freedom to receive 
information—the right of the people to know—as among the 
most important of those human rights and fundamental free- 
doms to which we are pledged under the U. N. Charter. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which is meeting in November, is a recognition 
of this fact. That Organization is built upon the premise that 
since wars begin in the minds of men, the defense of peace 
must be constructed in the minds of men, and that a free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge among peoples is necessary 
to this task. The United States therefore attaches great impor- 
tance to all activities designed to break down barriers to mutual 
understanding and to wider tolerance. 

The United States will support the United Nations with all 
the resources that we possess. 

The use of force or the threat of force anywhere in the world 
to break the peace is of direct concern to the American people. 

The course of history has made us one of the stronger na- 
tions of the world. It has therefore placed upon us special 
responsibilities to conserve our strength and to use it rightly in 
a world so interdependent as our world today. 

The American people recognize these special responsibili- 
ties. We shall do our best to meet them, both in the making of 
the peace settlements and in the fulfillment of the long-range 
tasks of the United Nations. 

The American people look upon the United Nations not as a 
temporary expedient but as a permanent partnership—a part- 
nership among the peoples of the world for their common 
peace and common well-being. 

It must be the determined purpose of all of us to see that the 
United Nations lives and grows in the minds and the hearts 
of all peoples. 

May Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom and mercy, guide 
us and sustain us as we seek to bring peace everlasting to the 
world. . 

With His help we shall succeed. 





PEACEMAKING ‘WITHOUT PREJUDICE’ 


Foreign Secretary Bevin’s defense of Britain’s motives 


(Partial text of address by Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, delivered on Oct. 22, 1946, opening the House 
of Commons debate on British foreign policy. Bevin, in 
his address, in addition to discussing the general interna- 
tional situation, paid particular attention to British policy 
concerning Japan and the Far East, Egypt and the Mid- 
dle East, and Germany.) 


} rem WAR 11 has caused such an upset that it virtually 
means the whole world has to find a new, comprehensive 
settlement if a future catastrophe is to be prevented. The 
problems to be solved in Europe are intermingled with 
those of the Middle and Far East while, simultaneously, 
we have to take into account a rising nationalism throughout 
the world. Recognizing it, we have to guide it into a world 
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organization, or it may become a danger of further conflict. 

There is no real comparison between the process of making 
peace today and the speed with which the Versailles Treaty 
was signed after. World War I. Then the League of Nations 
had been shaped, but not formed. This time the United 
Nations organization was functioning. 

Another great factor which did not have to be taken into 
account at the end of World War I was Russia. She was 
then a defeated nation. She had passed through a revolution. 
Her position was largely ignored and, as many of us felt at 
the time, that was one of the greatest mistakes the peace- 
makers made. 

If that error had not been committed, much more con- 
fidence might have been established between the two wars. 
If the United States also had come into the League, it is 
fair to assume that World War II might have been avoided. 
But I am not unhopeful that, as we proceed, understanding 
will come, and it will not be the fault of His Majesty's 
Government, if it does not come. 

The House will know our difficulties from the propaganda 
put out against the British Empire. To reply is to make things 
worse. 

I have taken the view that our contribution to the two wars, 
the sacrifice we have already given, do not call for a justifica- 
tion of our existence every five minutes. 

In fact, our steadiness and patience are bringing their own 
reward. These attacks on the British Empire and Common- 
wealth do not all come from one source. We heard the old 
idea of British imperialism trotted out in the West and the 
East, but our policy in these days with all the experience of 
the war behind us, and the great desire for freedom through- 
out the world, is, I believe, more clearly understood now than 
ever before. 

The Far East is a region of great importance to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and especially Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Australia had to face the dangers of invasion. She is 
concerned about the settlement with Japan and peace in the 
Pacific. ... 

The Moscow Conference decided to establish a four-power 
trusteeship for Korea. 

Unfortunately, little progress has been made. We admire 
the administration set up in Japan by General MacArthur and 
his council and the progress that has been made in regard to 
the establishment of democratic institutions and practices in 
that country. 

Physically, the demilitarization of Japan is complete. The 
task-ahead is to insure that the Japanese have neither the 
resources nor desire for aggression again... . 

We are anxious to conclude an enduring peace with Japan, 
and this will be helped if the Japanese people are ready and 
willing to put into practice the democratic ideal of their new 
institutions. 

China has shown prolonged resistance to the Japanese over 
a number of years, and we are all concerned to see an early 
return to peace and prosperity in that great country. 

Invaded by a powerful aggressor, many of her great 
industries destroyed, a good deal of equipment taken, particu- 
larly from Manchuria and now torn by civil war, that great 
country is left with tremendous problems to solve. 

The country is now handicapped by an unfortunate dispute 
between the National Government and the Communists. 
The United States took a very wise step in sending General 
Marshall there with the object of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion, and it is a matter of regret that this great effort has 
not up to the moment been successful. 

It is certainly not the fault of General Marshall. He has 
been wise, patient and has done everything in his power to 
try to bring the parties together to obtain a settlement in 
the hope that wiser councils would prevail. 

His Majesty's Government can only express their earnest 
hope that before long such a settlement will be reached and 
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China under a united government will achieve her goal of 
peace and prosperity. | 

One of the encouraging signs in the development taking 
place is in Indonesia. It will be remembered I indicated to 
the House that His Majesty’s Government would do their best 
to promote a settlement in that territory. We have been 
pushing this with vigor... . ' 

Our troops will be out of Indonesia finally on November 30. 
I have every hope by that date a settlement will have been 
reached. 

Further north there has also been progress toward settle- 
ment of the long-standing territorial dispute between Siam 
and French Indochina. One great bugbear which has ham- 
pered our work in these lands has been the food situation, 
and it still remains very serious in the Far Eastern 
territories. ... 

I should now like to direct the attention of the House to the 
Middle East. This area is a very vital one, and it needs to 
be handled with great care. Britain and countries of the 
Middle East have very close ties, and no country has done 
more to promote security and development of their inde- 
pendence than Britain has done... . 

So far as Syria and Lebanon are concerned, both French 


. and our troops have been withdrawn. As regards Egypt, we 


are at the moment trying to replace our existing alliance, 
forced under the threat of Axis aggression, by an alliance 
founded on identity of interests and principles of partner- 
ship and mutual responsibilities. . . . 

We are handicapped at bringing the talks to a final conclu- 
sion owing to many internal difficulties in Egypt itself. Both 
countries are agreed it is in their mutual interest that a proper 
alliance should be established which later can be united in 
world security arrangements. 

The discussions do not only affect Egypt as an isolated 
identity but will have repercussions over the whole Middle 
East area. I am extremely anxious to avoid anything 
which will create suspicion with other countries. The Suez 
Canal has been open to the shipping of the whole world on 
equal terms and it is that status we are determined to 
maintain. ... 

Allegations have been made that we in Britain wish to 
suppress and exploit the peoples of the Middle East. That 
is just sheer nonsense. 

It remains an essential part of the policy of the Government 
to respect, sustain and develop their independence. This is 
appreciated in all the countries concerned, but the attainment 
of political independence is, of course, not the end of a 
country’s problems. The great task now is for these countries 
to build a healthy economy based on a better standard of 
living conditions for most of the people. 

In this outlook, the new Britain is particularly qualified to 
help them if our help is desired. We can assist by advising 
on labor with the development of agriculture, irrigation 
schemes and health services, and we have said we are prepared 
to put at the disposal of the Middle East countries all the 
experience and knowledge we have gained of such things in 
the past. This is our attitude not only to the Arab countries 
but all the Middle East countries. 

This brings me particularly to Persia. This country has been 
looming largely in the news recently. In Moscow, I struggled 
very hard to try and get an understanding in regard to Persia. 
I realize Persia is in a dangerous position where interests 
of great powers meet, and I am anxious a small govern- 
ment should never fall a victim to any influences of three 
large ones. 

Therefore, it is a matter of regret to me that suggestions 
made at the Moscow Conference were not adopted. On the 
other hand, the British interest there is that of large em- 
ployers of labor, and we have taken steps to see as far as 
labor employed by British interests is concerned the standard 
of living will be on,a good Jevel and we shall be model em- — 
ployers. ... 














We shall observe labor laws laid down by the 
Persian Government, and we have given definite in- 
structions that there shall be no interference with the 
Government itself. 

We wish to see Persia united in maintaining her independ- 
ence free from foreign interference and progressing steadily 
to a higher standard of life. If this is observed by all countries 
this area will be kept clear of any possible conflict. 

The next vexed problem which has been given attention is 
that of Turkey. This matter came up at Potsdam, and the 
declaration agreed by the three powers there was as follows: 
The three governments recognized that the convention con- 
cluded at Montreux should be revised as failing to meet 
present-day conditions. ... 

We think it right that there should be a discussion between 
the great powers and Turkey in order to consider a revision of 
the Montreux Convention which now governs the passage of 
vessels through the Dardanelles... . 

His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that in their 
view that (Soviet control of the Straits) would involve an 
unwarrantable interference with the sovereignty of Turkey 
and the effect of it would represent an improper interference 
with the rights of other powers concerned. 

.... The Soviet Government stated (last August) that dur- 
ing the recent war the convention of the Straits did not pre- 
vent the enemy powers from using the Straits for hostile 
purposes against the Soviet Union and other allied states. His 
Majesty's Government, on the other hand, although they 
had had in the course of the war some differences of 
opinion with the Turkish Government about these con- 
ventions, on the whole consider that its terms had been 
conscientiously observed. . . . 

Our view (now) is that any further discussions should be at 
an international conference called for that purpose. 

If such an international conference is called it should be 
attended by the United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
the Soviet Union and all the other signatories to the Montreux 
Convention. ... 

Any solution, however, should take into account the legiti- 
mate interest of Turkey and the Soviet Union, for I would 
remind the House that we are bound by treaties of alliance 
with both countries. 

But any solution, in our view, must respect the 
sovereignty of Turkey and the interests of other powers 
concerned outside the Black Sea. I believe that if this were 
not dealt with unilaterally but on an international basis a 
solution will be found. Matters have been made awkward 
by the “war of nerves” that has been carried on and I am 
satisfied that, if this ceases, a new atmosphere will be created 
which would enable the matter to be dealt with on a much 
better footing. ... 

I have explained before that His Majesty’s Government have 
all along considered it essential that there should be both 
elections and a plebiscite on the question of the Greek Mon- 
archy. I am certain this is in keeping with the desires of the 
Greek people. It is a matter of great regret to us that all the 
parties did not join in the election. 

This habit of boycotting elections is not a good one. These 
suggestions that all this has been carried out at the point of 
British bayonets to enforce on the Greek people a regime they 
do not want does not bear a moment’s examination. 

Everyone knows why we went to Greece and that we want 
to get out as soon as we can. We have done our best to re- 
create Greece as a state. We can never forget she was our 
only ally in Central, Southern and Eastern Europe when 
friendly relations between other countries and Nazi Germany 
existed. 

I should have thought that gratitude alone would have led 
to Greece being left to her peaceful development, but that has 
not been done. ... 

So far as His Majesty's Government is concerned, I say with 
emphasis we will not desert Greece after the great comradeship 





that existed between us and we shall pursue a policy of trying 
to assist her economically as well. Therefore, I would like 
to see Greece with a broadly based government and with 
a state of law and order so that the Government will be 
able to repeal very soon the emergency measures law, and 
that Greece may return to normal life with her prison 
population reduced and only actual criminals remaining in 
prison. ... 

Before leaving Greece, I should touch on the question of 
the Greek trade unions. I have received a number of letters 
protesting against the suppression of the Greek trade unions. 
They have not been suppressed. What has happened is that by 
a decision of the Council of State, the highest judicial authority 
in Greece, the ministerial decree under which the elections to 
the executive of the trade unions took place was declared in- 
valid. ... 

The fact that the elections were observed by representatives 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions and the British 
Trades Union Congress did not of course make the slightest 
difference to the validity so far as their law is concerned. It is 
not for me to question the decision of the Greek Council of 
State on matters of law. 

The situation in Greek state unionism appears far from 
satisfactory. The Greek®*Government realize it too, and they 
sought our assistance. 

I appointed C. J. Hull,*labor attache at Athens, and W. H. 
Brain, labor attache at our embassy in Rome, to go to Greece 
to make a special investigation into trade union matters there 
and to make representations to the Government with a view 
to a solution of the present problems which would be satis- 
factory to all parties. 

With regard to British troops in Greece, we shall get them 
out as early as we can. We have certain obligations to fulfill, 
and as soon as they are fulfilled, they will come away. I hope 
it will not be long delayed. ... 

I regret that in some cases the publicity given to the Paris 
Peace Conference has been abused. There have been attempts 
to use the Conference as a forum for propaganda speeches 
and some states have taken the opportunity to level frivolous 
charges on others. 

Sometimes selfish interests have been strenuously pursued 
without regard to the general good and sometimes we have 
seen states swayed not by the merits of the case but by ideo- 
logical sympathies. 

There appeared to‘be two blocs when it came to the voting 
and the world has got the impression that the Conference has 
led to the division of East and West. Such a division must, and 
I am sure can, be prevented. If it is continued, it would delay 
and threaten the recovery of Europe. If we are to avoid di- 
visions, artificial barriers in political and cultural fields which 
prevent free contacts must be removed. Only this will create 
mutual understanding and good relation between countries 
which will insure a peace the world would acclaim. 

I will now bring the House to the most difficult subject as- 
sociated with peace. I turn to Germany, and we and our 
allies are confronted with a most difficult problem. Agreement 
on Germany is at once the touchstone of the relations between 
the four powers and our opportunity to build a system of last- 
ing peace and security for the world. I recently said that 
certain principles must be borne in mind. One, a balance be- 
tween states of equal strength; two, domination by one power 
or two blocs of powers; three, united efforts by four powers 
with the co-operation of smaller allies. | 

The Government regard the last approach as being most 
likely to produce the greatest stability. In spite of all the 
difficulties we remain firmly of this opinion and it will 
not be the Government's fault if it fails. It is our aim that 
this system should be applied above all in Germany and if 
it succeeds this would lead to general unity in Europe, but 
to bring it about there will have to be a general improve- 
ment in relations and much greater confidence between the 
four great allies. 
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Truman Sure Molotov 
Is Key to Friendship 


British-U. S. diplomats are working 
now on the policy line to be followed 
regarding Russia’s demand for a cen- 
sus of all Allied troops stationed in 
friendly countries. One possibility is 
that they will counter with a proposal 
that the census include Allied troops 
on duty in former enemy countries. 
This may be the best means of learn- 
ing what troops Russia has spread be- 
yond her own borders behind the 
“iron curtain,” where Winston Church- 
ill says she has 200 divisions. 


o 0 90 


Men high in the British Foreign 
Office are about convinced that the 
Big Four will make no substantial 
progress toward settlement of the 
German problem during their meeting 
in New York. Foreign Office experts 
are saying privately that agreement 
on Germany may be impossible unless 
the powers decide to scrap the Pots- 
dam Declaration and start afresh. 
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President Truman is convinced per- 
sonally that Foreign Minister Molotov 
holds the key to U.S.-Russian rela- 
tions, and wants more _ attention 
placed on bringing Molotov around to 
Washington’s ideas. Mr. Truman’s 
theory differs from that of some State 
Department officials who think the 
best approach is to go over Molotov’s 
head and try to deal with Stalin. 
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Air-raid precautions, dropped after 
the war, have been reinstated in 
Buenos Aires. Industrial and commer- 
cial firms are being directed to equip 
their plants with shovels, first-aid kits, 
helmets, blackout curtains, air-raid 
wardens and all the other parapher- 
nalia required during wartime. An 
Army spokesman explains that the 
new precautions provide “good train- 
ing and discipline.” 


Inte 


Japan’s Reparations 
Cause Allied Friction 


The Allies are running into trouble 
in their efforts to fix the amount of 
reparations to be taken from Japan. 
Principal delay comes from the fact 
that no decision has been agreed to 
on the level of industry to be per- 
mitted the Japanese. One question 
still to be decided is whether she will 
be permitted to retain any part of her 
shipping industry, once the biggest 
in the Far East. 
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One of the reasons why U.S. oc- 
cupation authorities are concerned 
over the recent bomb explosions in 
Stuttgart is that German generals pre- 
dicted when the war ended that any 
underground movement that might 
develop in Germany would not show 
up until a year or 18 months after the 
surrender. Behind this belief is the 
fact that the German collapse was so 
complete most military men were con- 
vinced at the time it would take that 
long for an _ organized resistance 
movement to develop. 
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Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit may be 
named India’s next Ambassador to the 
United States. Indian delegates to the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in New York are expecting her 
appointment to be announced soon. 
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Although U. S. policy officially gives 
100 per cent support to George Atche- 
son, the American representative on 
the Allied Control Council in Tokyo, 
some experts in the State Department 
disagree with the tone of many of 
Atcheson’s speeches and statements 
because they are regarded as too an- 
tagonistic to the other Allies. 


Buenos Aires Resumes 7 
Air-Raid Precautions © 


The followers of the late Leon — 
Trotsky, founder of the Fourth Inter- © 
national and foe of Stalin, are enjoy- | 
ing a mild boom, politically, in France. | 
Last May, they were unable to put up 
a single candidate for the French elec- 
tions, but-on November 10 there will 
be Trotskyist candidates in 20 Depart- 
ments. They hope to pull votes away 
from the regular Communist Party. 
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The boundary between the Russian 
and British occupation zones in Ger- — 
many has been sealed more tightly © 
than ever in recent weeks. Russian 
orders to tighten border controls ap- 
parently are intended to shut off the 
leakage of information out of their 
zone. The British have increased train 
inspections and other patrols to pre- © 
vent German technicians from slip- — 
ping out of British territory and into 
the Russian zone. 
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Despite the recent announcement 
in Moscow of further demobilization 
of Soviet Army forces, production of 
military tanks in Russia is to be con- 
tinued at a high rate as part of the 
defense program. 


oo 9 


Because of the need for man power, 
Hungary can be expected to use a 
military draft to get workers. A pro- 
vision is to be written into the new 
defense law specifying that a part of 
the national service time be spent at 
compulsory labor. 


o 90 90 


Public-opinion polls in France show 
that 77 per cent of the people ques- 
tioned are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent Government, but only 34 per cent 
want Gen. Charles de Gaulle to be 
returned to an influential position in 
the Government. 
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BUILDING A PUBLICATION 


NO. 11 OF A SERIES 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “SUBSCRIBING” AND ‘READING’ 


Any scientifically conducted poll will show that in well-to-do homes 
a number of magazines are received—that is, they have been sub- 
scribed to. How can the shrewd advertiser know which of the ones 
subscribed to are actually read—thoroughly, completely and with gen- 
uine interest? One way, and as a matter of fact about the only 
way, 1s to study the methods used by different magazines in what 
is called “circulation acquirement.” 


WORLD REPORT was offered to a selected list of executives and 
professional men by letters enclosing a description of the kind of 


articles that would appear in the magazine. 


Obviously anyone who didn’t want to subscribe to WORLD REPORT 
could simply throw the letter away—and that would be the end of it. 
This method is quite different from the personal importunities of 
a house-to-house canvasser; different from the energetic lad who is 
working his way through college and similar methods known as the 


‘personal approach.” 


Advertisers know that WORLD REPORT is read because its entire 
subscription circulation of 100,000 has been secured through the 
use of letters. It’s been a case of take it or leave it. And 100,000 
men and women have taken it! Many of them, as they have said, 


now put it at the head of their “‘must reading”’. 


WORLD REPORT 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BRINGING SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR FOR YOUR THANKSGIVING 


Clear the way for pleasure when you celebrate Thanksgiving 
with Schenley Reserve! You'll find a plus . . . an extra measure 
of enjoyment in its Sunny Morning flavor. Every rich, mellow 


sip will tell you why Schenley Reserve is America’s favorite! 
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